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A TALE OF NORMANDY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


CHAPTER XIV.— A SURPRISE. 


Tue confidence which Pauline had-reposed in me, rendered her position 
with regard to me yet more sacred than before. 


conscious that this very dependence must constitute my happiness; but, at 
the same time, I felt the indelicacy there would be on my part in manifesting 


that love, otherwise than by the most assiduous and respectful cares and at- | 


tentions. The plan agreed upon by us was partly adopted. We passed for 
brother and sister; but her intention of giving lessons I prevailed upon her 
to give up, by representing to her the possibility of her being recognised by 
some one who might have seen her in Paris. 
mother and sister that I thought of remaining a year or two in England. 


Pauline made some difficulty as to this arrangement, when I informed her of | 
it; but she perceived that the thoughts of it afforded me so much happiness, | 
that no longer having the heart to oppose it, she spoke of it no more; and | 
| tohope. I desire nothing better than to live. So save me a second time, Alfred. 


with this sort of tacit agreement, the thing was settled according to my wishes. 


Pauline long hesitated, in deciding whether or not to reveal her secret to | 


her mother — whether, dead to all the world beside, she should live for her 
who had given her life. I myself pressed her to take this step; not very 
urgently, I confess, for it would take from me my position as her protector, 
which, in the absence of a higher title, rendered me so happy. Pauline, after 
reflecting upon it, to my great surprise denied herself this source of consola- 
tion ; and, notwithstanding my entreaties to be informed of her motives for 
this decision, she refused to reveal them, alleging that they would only grieve 
me. 

Meantime our days glided by, on her part in a melancholy, which at times, 
however, seemed not without its charms ; on mine, in hope if not in happiness, 
for I felt her each day drawn closer to me by the intimacy created by our 
relative position. Unconsciously to herself she gave me slow but visible 
proofs of the change which was taking place in her heart. 
she sat at her embroidery and I at work on some sketch or aquarelle, it often 
happened that, on raising my eyes from my drawing, I would find hers fixed 
upon me. When we went out together, the assistance which she at first ac- 
cepted from me was merely that which any lady might receive from a com- 
panion of the other sex; but after a while, whether it proceeded from debility 
or negligence, I observed that she leaned slightly on my arm; and when I 
went out alone, I almost always, on turning the corner of St. James’s Street, 
perceived her from a distance at the window looking the way she knew I was 
to come. All these little circumstances might, indeed, arise only from 


greater intimacy and increasing gratitude; yet they seemed to me the re- 


vealings of a happiness to come. I prized each one of them, and thanked 
her for them, mentally however ; for I feared to do so in words, lest she should 
herself perceive that her heart was gradually becoming the seat of something 
more than fraternal love. 

I had made use of my letters of introduction, and although we lived in 
much seclusion, we occasionally received a quiet visit, for we were anxious to 
avoid alike the bustle of the world and the affectation of solitude. Among 
our most frequent visitors was a young physician, who had, within a few years, 
acquired great reputation in London for his intimate knowledge of certain 
organic maladies, Whenever he came to see us, I observed him look at Pau- 


line with a sort of serious attention, which, on his departure, always left me | 


anxious and uneasy. In fact, the fresh and beautiful hues of youth, with 
which her complexion had been once so rich, and whose absence I had at first 
attributed to the effects of sorrow and fatigue, had never reappeared since the 


From that time I felt, to 
the full extent, her dependence upon me, and my love for her made me | 


As to myself, I wrote to my | 
| of health. 


When at home, | 





night I had found her dying in the abbey-vault ; or if there were, now and | 


then, a transient glow in her cheeks, it only gave them for the time a febrile 
aspect, more disquieting to my mind than even their wonted paleness, 


It | 


happened sometimes, too, that suddenly, and without visible cause, she had | L 
| poetry of nature, whether it were written in the mist of the morning or the 


spasms which terminated in fainting fits; and I observed that during the days 
succeeding these, she was always oppressed with an unusual degree of melan- 
choly. 
evidently so much more serious in their character, that one day, when Dr. 
Sercey was paying us one of his usual visits, I roused him from the state of 
abstraction into which the sight of Pauline always threw him, and taking him 
by the arm led him into the garden. 


We walked several times round the little grass plot without speaking, and | 
| gained another step in her affections ; each day she unsuspectingly endowed 


then seated ourselves on the bench where Pauline had related to me her fear- 
ful tale. After a pause of a few minutes, I was at length about to break 
silence, when the doctor forestalled me. 

“ You are uneasy about your sister's health,” said he, 

“T am, I confess,” replied I ; “and you have rendered me more so, by suf- 
fering me to detect your own apprehensions on the subject. 

“ You are right,” continued the doctor ; she is, I think, threatened with a 
chronic disease of the stomach. Pray, has she ever met w:th any accident 
which could have affected the tone of that organ.” 

“ Yes; she was once poisoned.” 

The doctor reflected for a moment, and then said, “that is it, I am sure; I 
was not mistaken. If you please, I will prescribe a regimen, which she must 
observe with the most scrupulous exactness. With regard to the morale of the 
treatment, that will depend upon yourself. Divert your sister’s mind as much 
as possible. Perhaps she has a touch of the maladie du pays, and a trip to 
France might be of service to her.” 

“ She does not wish to return thither,” said I. 
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At length these attacks came on with such frequency, and became | 


| 








“ Well then,” said the doctor, a tour somewhere else — Scotland, Ireland, 


Italy — wherever she pleases ; but I consider the thing absolutely necessary.” 


I pressed the doctor's hand, and we returned to the house. He was to 
send me the prescription, and that I might avoid creating any uneasiness in 
Pauline’s mind, my intention was merely to adopt the diet recommended for 
her in place of our ordinary mode of living. This precaution, however, 
proved needless ; for scarcely had the doctor left us before Pauline took my 
hand and said, “ He has told you all about it, has he not?” 

I affected not to understand her, but she only smiled sadly, and continued. 
“Well, Alfred, this was the reason I would not write to my mother; what 
good would it have done, to restore her child to her only to be taken away 


| from her again, after the lapse of a year or two? Once is quite enough to 


weep for those we love.” 

“ But,” said I, * you deceive yourself strangely with respect to your state 
You are a little indisposed, certainly, but that is all.” 

“ Ah, no, it is something more serious than that,” replied Pauline, with her 
same sad, sweet smile: “that poison, Alfred, was not without effect; and I 
feel that I have been seriously injured by it. But, mind you, I do not refuse 


Tell me, what shall I do?” 
“ Only follow the doctor’s directions: they are easy enough —a regimen, 


| simple but strictly adhered to, amusement, and travelling.” 


“ Well,” said she, “where shall we go? I am ready to set out.” 

“ Choose for yourself the country most congenial to your taste.” 

“ Scotland, then, if you will, as we are half there already.” 

“ Scotland be it then,” said I. 

I immediately made my preparations for our departure, and three days 
after this we left London. We paused fora moment on the banks of Tweed, 
and recollected that fine passage which Schiller puts in the mouth of Mary 
Stuart. 

“Nature threw the English and Scots upon a plank in the midst of the 
ocean, divided it into two unequal parts, and doomed its inhabitants to wage 
perpetual warfare for its possession. These fierce spirits are separated only 
by the narrow bed of the Tweed, and often is the blood of the two nations 
mingled with its waters. With their hands on their sword-hilts, for a thou- 
sand years have they stood on either bank, threatening and defying each other. 
Never has England been attacked, that Scotland has not marched with her 
enemy ; never has civil war embroiled the cities of Scotland, that an English- 
man has not applied a brand to the walls; and thus will it continue to be; 
and thus constant and implacable the hatred between them, till that day when 
the same parliament shall unite the two foes, like sisters, or till one and the 
same sceptre shall sway the entire island.” 

We entered Scotland. 

We visited, with Scott in our hand, all that poetic ground which, like a 
magician invoking phantoms at his pleasure, he has repeopled with its ancient 
inhabitants, and scattered among them the graceful and original creations of 
his own fancy: we followed the steep paths traversed by the prudent Major 
Dalgetty on his good horse Gustavus ; coasted along the lake where the 
White Lady of Avenel was wont to glide by night, like the mist over the 
waters; seated ourselves on the ruins of Lochleven Castle, at the very 
hour in which the Queen of Scots effected her escape from it ; and we sought 
on the banks of the Tay, the listed field, where Torquil of the Oak saw his 
seven sons fall beneath the sword of the armourer Smith, uttering no com- 
plaint or exclamation other than these words, which he seven times repeated — 
“ Another for Hector.” 

This excursion will ever be to me a dream of bliss, to which no reality of 
the future can ever approach. Pauline had “a true poet soul ”— one of those 
organisations, alive to impressions, without which travelling is a mere change 
of place, a quickening of the ordinary pace of life, a means of diverting the 
mind by the mere sight of the objects which ought to furnish it with oceu- 
pation. Not a single historical recollection escaped her; not a line of the 


twilight of evening, was lost upon her. For myself, I was under the influence 
of a charm : not a word in allusion to her unfortunate history had ever passed 
between us since the hour she had imparted it to me; and the past seemed 
at times to disappear from my mind as though it had never been. The 
present only, which united us, was all in all to me. In this foreign land, 
where I had none but Pauline and Pauline none but me, the ties which 
united us to each other became each day closer; each day I felt that I had 


me with some new privilege —a pressure of the hand —a smile — her arm 
resting in mine — her head reclining on my shoulder ; and the more confiding 
she became, the more careful was I, even while drinking in each artless emana- 
tion of her soul, not to speak to her of love, lest she should perceive that we 
had both long since passed the bounds of friendship. 

With regard to Pauline’s health, the anticipations of the doctor were in 
some measure realised. Change of scene, and the accompanying associations, 
diverted her mind from the distressing recollections which intruded themselves 
whenever it ceased to be occupied by some object of interest ; even she, it 
seemed, almost began to forget, and as the abysses of the past were lost in 
the shade, the summits of the future became gilded with a new day. ° The 
horizon of her life, which she had once believed circumscribed within the limits 
of the tomb, seemed now to grow less sombre and to extend itself around her, 
and a fresher and more healthful air to be mingled with the stifling atmo- 
sphere by which she had felt herself surrounded. 

We passed the whole summer in Scotland, and then returned to London. 
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We again sought our little home in Piccadilly, and found there that charm 
which minds the most prone to roam experience in the first moments of re- 
turn. I cannot say what passed in my companion's heart, but for my own 
part I know I had never before been so happy. 

Our sentiments for each other had, I repeat, all the purity of fraternal af- 
fection. For the space of a year, I had never once breathed to Pauline that 
I loved her; nor had she, on her part, during that time made me the least con- 
fession; yet we read each other's heart like an open book, and we could tell 
each other nothing new. Did I desire more than I had obtained? I hardly 
know — there was so great a charm about my present position, that I should 
have trembled, perhaps, at a higher degree of happiness, Jest it might lead to 
some fatal and unforeseen catastrophe. If not a lover, I was at least more 
than a friend or brother; I was the tree to which she, poor ivy, clung for 
support; I was the river that bore her bark on my bosom; I was the sun 
whence light came to her ; all that existed of her, existed through me ; and it 
seemed possible that the day was not far distant, when that which existed 
through me would exist also for me. 

We were thus proceeding in our new course of life, when I one day 
received a letter from my mother. It announced that my sister had received 
an offe~ of marriage, which was not only suitable but advantageous. Count 
Horace de Beureval, who had, in addition to his own fortune, an income of 
twenty-five thousand livres, which he inherited from his first wife, Mlle. Pau- 
line de Meulier, had solicited the hand of my sister Gabrielle ! 

Fortunately I was alone when I opened this letter, for my amazement 
would have betrayed me. The intelligence I received was strange indeed. 
What new mystery of providence lay hidden in this singular fatality, which 
thus conducted Count Horace in the face of the only man by whom he was 
known? Whatever command I had succeeded in obtaining over myself, 
Pauline, nevertheless, perceived on my entrance that something extraordinary 
had oceurred to me during my absence. I had no difficulty, however, in 
quieting her uneasiness, by saying that family affairs would oblige me to take 
a trip to France; and she, very naturally, attributed my concern’ to chagrin 
at the prospect of being separated from her. She herself looked paler, and 
was obliged to sit down. This would be the first time we had parted since 
her rescue, nearly a year before; and when the affections are engaged, there 
are secret presentiments at the idea of separation, even when that separation 
is to be short and unattended with danger, which render the parting moment 
painful and anxious, whatever reason may argue to the contrary. 

I had no time to lose, and therefore decided on setting out on the following 
day. I went up to my room to make some indispensable preparations, while 
my companion walked into the garden, where I joined her as soon as I had 
completed my arrangements. 

I found her seated on the bench under the plane-tree, where she had re- 
lated her story to me. From that time, as I before said, as if she were really, 
as was believed, sleeping in the arms of death, there had come no echo from 
France to disturb her. But she was now, perhaps, approaching the term of 
this tranquillity, and her future was, for aught I knew, about to be painfully 
linked again to that past, which for months it had been my whole endeavour 
to make her forget. I found her sad and thoughtful, and took my seat at 
her side. Her first words showed me the subject of her thoughts. 

“ And so you are going away,” said she. 

“It must be so, Pauline,” I replied, in a voice which I vainly sought to 
render calm. “ You must know, better than any one, that there are events 
which dispose of us as they will, just as the wind blows hither and thither; 
and take us from places we would not willingly quit for an hour. Much 
depends upon my dispatch in making this journey: the happiness of my 
mother and sister, and even my own, of which, however, I would not speak, 
were thet the only thing at stake.” 

“ Go, then,” replied Pauline, sorrowfully ; “go, since it must be so; but 
forget not that you have a sister in England, too, who has no mother, but 
whose sole happiness now lies with you, and who only wishes she could do 
something to promote yours.” 

“ Ah, Pauline,” exclaimed I, kneeling beside her, “tell me, can you, for 
one moment, doubt my affection for you? Think you I go not with an aching 
heart, and know you not that the happiest moment of my life will be that of 
my return to this dear dwelling, which hides us from all the world beside ? 
Think you not, that to pass with you this sweet life of brother and sister, 
with but the hope of days yet,happier, is not and has not been to me a hap- 
piness greater far than once I had ever dared to hope for? Tell me, dearest, 
do you not believe this?” 

“ Yes,” replied she, “ I do indeed believe it; it would be ingratitude to 
doubt it. Your love for me, Alfred, has been so delicate and so exalted in 


its nature, that I may speak of it without a blush ; just as I would speak of | 


one of your virtues. But as to that greater happiness you look forward to, 
Alfred, I do not understand it. Our happiness, I am sure, depends upon 
the very purity of the relation in which we stand toward each other ; and the 
more singular and perhaps unparalleled my situation, and the more I stand 


absolved from my duties toward society, the more severe should I be, for my | 


own sake, in fulfilling them.” 


“ Yes, yes,” said 1; “ I understand you perfectly; and may God punish | 


me, if ever I attempt to detach one flower from your crown of martyrdom, 


to put a thorn in its place! Yet, Pauline, events might occur to set you | 


free. The mode of life adopted by the count — pardon me for alluding to 
the subject — exposes him more than any other.” 
“ Yes, I know that but too well; and therefore,” continued she, “believe 


me, I never open a newspaper without trembling, The idea that [ may see 
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the name I have borne figuring in some bloody trial —the name whom I 
have called my husband, threatened with an ignominious death. Alas! | 
what say you of happiness in such a case, supposing even I should survive 
him ?” 

“ Pauline,” said I, “would that render you less the purest, as well as the | 
most adored of women? Has he not taken care so effectually to screen you | 
from himself, that no stain of his blood or of his dishonour can touch you ? 
But it was not that I meant, Pauline. It might chance that in some noc- 
turnal adventure, or in some due!, perhaps, the count might meet his death. 
It is, I know, dreadful to look for happiness only from the blood of a dying 
man, or gather it at least from his last breath. Yet would you not deem such 
a fate for hima blessing of chance — a remission of the justice of Heaven? ” 

* Well ?” said Pauline, inquiringly. 

“ Well, then,. Pauline, the man who, without conditions, has made bimself 
your friend, your protector, your brother — would he then have no claim to 
another title?” 

“ But has he pondered well on the engagements he would take upon him- 
self, in obtaining that title? ” 

“ Certainly he has; and he sees therein rich promises of happiness, and not 
the smallest cause for apprehension.” 

“ Has he reflected that I am an exile from France — that the death of the 
count would not annul my sentence of banishment —and that the duties I 
have imposed on myself toward him, living, I should continue to observe to 
his memory?” 

“ Pauline,” answered I, “I have thought of all this. The year which we 
have passed together has been the happiest of my life; and, as I once told 
you, | have no real tie binding me more to one spot than to another. *‘ Where 
thou art, is home to me.’” 

“ Well,” said Pauline, with an accent so sweet, that it conveyed hope 
better than any promise could have done, “return with these sentiments, 
Alfred: let the future work out itself, and let us trust in God.” 

I threw myself at her feet, and kissed her hands. 

That night I left London, reached Havre about twelve the next day, took 
a post-chaise immediately for Paris, and at one in the morning arrived at my 
mother’s. 

She was at a soiree with Gabrielle: I enquired where, and was answered, 
at Lord G.’s, the British ambassador. I asked whether the ladies went 
there alone, and was told that Count Horace de Beureval had accompanied 
them. I rapidly made my toilet, threw myself into a cabriolet de place, and 
drove to the embassy. 

I found, on my arrival, that many had retired; the rooms had begun to 
clear, but there still remained a sufficient number to permit me to enter un- 
observed. I soon perceived my mother, seated with all her wonted serenity, 
and my sister Gabrielle dancing with the gaiety of a child. I remained at 
the door, as I had not come to make a scene in the middle of a ball-room ; 
and I was, moreover, in search of a third person, who, I presumed, could 
not be far off. In fact, I had not to look long, for I saw Count Horace 
leaning against a door-post, directly opposite to where I stood. 

I recognised him at the first glance for the person described to me by 
Pauline, the stranger whom I had half seen by the light of the moon in the 
Abbey du Grand Pré. I found in his appearance every trait I looked for : 
the pale face, the calm countenance, the flaxen locks giving him the air of ex- 
treme youth, the dark eyes which lent so peculiar a character to his phy- 
siognomy, and, lastly, the wrinkle across the brow, which, in the lapse of a 
year, had no doubt been made wider and deeper by care if not remorse. 

The contradance being finished, Gabrielle took her seat near her mother, 
I then immediately requested a servant to say to Madame de Nerval and her 
daughter that some one wished to see them in the cloak-room. My mother 
and sister on seeing me both uttered an exclamation of joy and surprise, and 
as we were alone we embraced one another. My mother could scarcely be- 
lieve her eyes. I had made such dispateh, that she thought her letter could 
hardly have had time to reach me ; and, in fact, at the same hour on the pre- 
ceding evening I had not yet left London. 

As neither my mother nor sister thought of returning to the drawing-room, 
they asked for their shawls and pelisses, and ordered their carriage, Gabrielle 
whispered in my mother’s ear. 

“ Of course "— was my mother’s reply —“ where is Count Horace?” 

“T will pay him a visit, to-morrow,” said I, “and excuse you to him.” 

“ Here he is,” said Gabrielle. 

The count having observed the ladies leave the ball-room, and finding 
after a few minutes that they did not return, had come to look for them, and 
found them just ready to go. 

I protest I felt a shudder pass through my whole frame on seeing this 
man approach us. My mother felt my arm contract under hers, observed my 
look, when my eyes met those of the count, and with that maternal instinct 


| which foresees every danger, said, before either of the two had_opened his 


lips — 

“I beg pardon, count, this is my son, whom we had not seen for nearly a 
year, and who has but just arrived from London.” The count bowed. 

*“ Shall I, madam,” said he in a soft voice, “be the only one to regret his 


return, by being thereby deprived of the pleasure of waiting upon you home.” 
“ Probably, sir,” replied I, with difficulty containing myself; “ where I 


| am, my mother and sister have need of no other escort.” 


” 


“ My dear son, 
Beureval.” 
“I know the gentleman,” replied J, in a tone which I endeavoured to 


interposed my mother eagerly, “this is Count Horace de 























render as insulting as possible. 
their turn. Count Horace turned fearfully pale, but no other sign betrayed 
his emotion. 
propriety far exceeding my own, he only bowed and retired. 


eyes anxiously followed him, and as soon as he had disappeared, she hurried | 
me toward the door. We went down stairs, entered the carriage, and returned 
home without having exchanged a word by the way. 
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THE LOG CABIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING,” 


PART THE THIRD. 

Tue time had now arrived when I might write freely to Ellen, and ac- 
cordingly I penned my letter. I told her how unconsciously I had loved 
her from my boyhood, that my deep sense of her superiority had blinded me 
to the nature of my own emotions. 
letter—one prompted by the strength and depth of my feelings. 
stated my purchases ; the prospect I had before me of a comfortable living, 
and conjured her to return a favourable answer. 

I copied it, fer there are many errors in a first love-letter ; and I was not 
cured of my vanity in the art of chirography. 

After depositing it in the post-office, I hastened back. How my heart 
beat as I hurried home to read my rough copy over! Home /—never did 
that word convey to me such happiness. I could now shut my door upon 
all the world —not a human being had a right to intrude upon my solitude ! 
With a light and bounding step I arrived at my door, and lifted the wooden 
latch. To my surprise, I beheld my coadjutor, Miss Kent, hastily replacing 
the copy of the letter I had been writing to Ellen, and had carelessly left on 
my table. 

If there was aggression on either side, it seemed to be on hers, and so I 
felt as I approached her. She had intruded herself into the home which I 
had just considered so inviolable, and where I had so confidently repaired to 
read over Ellen’s letter which I had just copied. Yet when she turned 
round I became confused and embarrassed, The secret of my love for Ellen 
was no longer mine alone, 

We stood looking at each other in silence ; there was an expression in her 
countenance I had never seen before ; it was commanding. 

“Mr. Green,” said she, “I suppose I ought to apologize for reading a 
letter which lay upon your table; but it is useless, the deed is done. You 
have basely deceived me!” and, to my astonishment, she burst into tears. 

I never could see a woman weep without a strong inclination to join her, 
and I said in a tremulous tone, “ I am wholly unconscious of having deceived 
you in any way.” 

She composed herself, and sat down, and I took the other seat —for as yet 
my paradise contained but two chairs. 

“ You say you have not deceived me; in what way could I interpret your 
whole conduct, but into an avowal of particular interest? You have ac- 
cepted my offers of service, and in many instances requested them. You 
have insinuated, and even expressly said that my opinion, in the arrange- 
ment of your house and garden, was of the greatest consequence to you, 
You desired me to select plants and garden-seeds, such as I particularly 
liked ; and you have more than once said that it was one of your pleasures 
to look forward to the agreeable hours we might pass together,” 

Was it possible I had said and done all this? It was too true; I could 
not gainsay it, Let not a man receive favours from, or intimately frequent 
the society of a female candidate, who dreads an entanglement. 

It was in vain to talk of my respect, my friendship, my gratitude —she 
evidently thought these replies insulting. I then pursued the only course in 
my power; I related to her my early intimacy with Ellen, and tried to 
make her comprehend the deep affection that had grown up in my heart. 

« And yet,” said she, interrupting me, “ you never discovered its nature 
till long absent from her: how do you know but when you meet her you 
will return to your former state of feeling? You are doubtful whether you 
can inspire her with the affection you now think you entertain for her; at 
any rate you have done her no injury — you never expressed any wish for a 
nearer relationship. She is in the midst of her early friends, and probably 
would reject the idea of coming to anew country, and living in a log-house. 
Not a person in Cassius doubts your interest in me ; our pursuits are similar. 


I know that I have been educated in a frivolous manner, but I am young | 
enough to improve. I have already formed new views of domestic life, [have | 


thrown away the worthless trinkets that you disapprove, and it is in your power 
to secure a faithful and devoted wife.” 

I looked at her with surprise ; her whole manner and deportment seemed 
changed, I had taken too little interest in her to observe the recent sim- 
plicity of her dress; but there was a dignity, a straightforwardness that as- 
tonished me. The expression of her countenance was almost fine — and it 
seemed to me that if her dishevelled locks were neatly braided, she might 
be pretty. There was truth in her observations. I had paid her a selfish 


attention, that both she and others had mistaken, If all Cassius believed in 


our betrothment, it was a serious injury I had done her — for Cassius was 
her world. I had not pledged myself to Ellen; the letter had been but 
just deposited —the mail was not made up till morping — it was not too 
late to recall it. I was wholly doubtful as to its reception. Here was a fond, 
believing, trusting woman, ready to bestow her hand—her heart was already 


mine, I had thought her a simpleton — she came upon me with a power of 
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I now felt my mother and sister tremble in 


In short, my epistle was a real love- | 
I then | 
| hour ago.” 








intellect that astonished me; and was her passionate attachment to me to be 


| counted as nothing? I might have shown her too particular attentions; but 
He observed my mother’s alarm, and with a good taste and 
y x 


My mother’s | 


men often did so without winning a devoted heart. 

Such was my rapid mode of reasoning. Mary, I had long familiarly called 
her; but now I said, “ Dear Mary, you have placed this matter in a new 
light — be comforted — it is not too late to recall the letter.” “My own 
Henry!” said she, leaning her head on my shoulder. I protest I was 
alarmed ; and, hastily rising, I said, “ I will go to the post-office, and see 
you again this evening.” 

We quitted my paradise together ; and this time I did not forget to lock 
the door, and put the key in my pocket. When we parted, I did not im- 


| mediately go to the office; my thoughts were in confusion—I was doubtful 
how far I had done wrong, and what was my right course. 


In passing by 
the millstream, I lingered on the edge of the calm, placid bosom of the 
water — I bathed my heated forehead in it, and fervently prayed for divine 
assistance to see the right, and pursue it. With more composure I pursued 
my walk, and reached the office. “I have come,” said I, “ to recall the 
letter I have put in.” “ Too late,” said the master; it started just one 


“ You told me,” said I, “ it did not go till to-morrow.” 

“ Well, I reckoned; but the roads is so bad, there is nothing reg'lar ; it’s 
gone, no how.” 

My fate was sealed; I was every way a deceiver. The noble Ellen, that 
I would have died to serve, might now well reject one so involved in error. 
It is true, I might write again; but what could I say? Then it was pos- 
sible, even probable, that she might reject my offer. How deeply must a 
man be involved who can only escape by the very means which make his 
misery ! 

The face of nature was changed to me. The setting sun was reflected on 
the bosom of the little lake, just as I had often admired it; but now I saw 
no beauty in the scene. I wished it were deep enough to drown me — but 
two or three feet —no; I should not have resolution to meet a fate I could 
so easily avert. And then the future, the dreaded future ! I did not plunge, 
but I stooped and bathed my burning brow, just as I had done before —and, 
like the Hindoo who worships at the same stream, my former invocation 
returned to me. There is a soothing holiness in prayer. I ask not whether 
God bows the heavens and comes down to us, or whether our hearts ascend 
to him—the Father is with us! 

What would I not have given for the counsel of a judicious friend? Squire 
March was the only one that arose to my mind; he was not just the one | 
could have wished, but he was honest, sensible, and humane, 

I went to him, and told my story: he believed, as every body else did, 
that I was preparing the house for the schoolmistress, and seemed inclined 
to give me no quarter. “ Make up your mind to it at once, my boy,” said 
he. “ It was something the same with my old woman and me; she took a 
liking to me, and so we were married.” ‘This confession revealed to me the 
history of his defects; he had married a woman he did not love — and, though 
he was made in one of nature’s noblest moulds, she had been a drag upon his 
spirits. He had ceased to struggle against her indolence and want of neat- 
ness, and, except in the real integrity of his character, had lost, rather than 
gained, in his pilgrimage through life. 

I described to him the character of Ellen; he grew interested in her, and 
finally exclaimed, “ How could you court that piece of patchwork, when you 
might reckon on such a gal as that?” 

“ T never did court!” I exclaimed. 

‘ Well, I suppose you promised to marry her ?” 

Never!” 

“ Maybe a sly kiss now and then?” 

“ Upon my honour, J never, voluntarily, touched the hem of her garment,” 

* What the devil's the matter then?” 

‘I told him every circumstance ; I did not disguise the selfish manner in 
which I had accepted her services, and how foolishly I had asked her advice, 
now and then saying civil things. 

God has made man to bea brother to man, if we will only place confidence 
in each other. Never shall I forget the manner in which this son of the 
western wilderness replied to me, when I entreated him to advise me as he 
would a son or a brother, 

“ I would willingly do it,” said he, “ but, arter all, our conscience must be 
satisfied, or it is good for nothing: a man may put a plaister on, but the 
wound is there, and I reckon you want to get rid of the smart.” 

“ I do indeed,” said 1; “ if I knew what is my duty, I think I shall have 
courage to pursue it.” 

“ Very well,” said he, “ what's the damage to the gal ?” 

“ She says all Cassius think we are going to be married.” 

“ That’s true; but how can you help it if she has told them so? She 
promised my little Bet she should be one of her bride-maids,” 

“ You think then she spread the report herself?” 

“ Sartain.” 


“ But, my dear friend,” said I, looking very sheepish, “ I have had the 
misfortune to engage her affections, She told me as much as that her hap- 


piness was gone for ever, and that if I deserted her she never would marry.” 
Squire March gave one of his shouts, with the never-failing slap on the 
shoulder. 
“ The first time I see you I said you was green, and now I say you are 
green by name and green by nature. And so you expect to be the death of 


her?” 
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“ T feel pity for her.” 

“ Why, man, don’t you know she was playing ?” 

“ Playing! I don’t understand you.” 

“ Why, she was here three years ago with four or five of ‘em, all play- 
actors — rare fun it was ; — they did it to the life, but she was the best of 
the whole.” 

“ Can it be possible !— And yet you send your children to her school ? ” 

“ Why not ? — she is accomplished.” 

“ I never heard a syllable of all this.” 

“ I expect not ; we have something to do besides mustering up old stories. 
You are lucky that she has got no hold of you, or she might have served 
you as she did t’other chap — Bill Brown.” 

“ How do you mean ?” said I, all in amazement at this new development. 

“ Why, she made him sign a bit of paper, and so she prosecuted him for 
breach of promise ; but the legislature gave her small damages ‘cause it was 
proved that he was kind of non compos.” 

Here was a new blow for my vanity. How I detested the woman! and 
yet with it all I was greatly relieved. I determined to fulfil my promise of 
seeing her that evening, and do all that I thought justice required. 

As I left Squire March and walked towards the dwelling of my inamorata, 
I revolved in my mind the different emotions I had gone through in the 
course of a few hours. My reverence for myself was not increased, for I saw 
I was a complete dupe, partly to my own vanity —this sin of my nature. 
Then again my heart arose in gratitude to the Father of good. 1 had fer- 
vently besought him to show me light, and had he not revealed to me the 
path of duty ? I went half a mile out of my way to look again at the smooth, 
glassy sheet of water, and it seemed to me that a mighty spirit moved over it. 

I found Miss Kent waiting to receive me —the ringlets in full curl. Her 
ridiculous mannerism was never more striking; the tragic acting had 
passed away. 

As soon as I entered I told her that I went to recall the letter, according 
to my promise, but I was too late. It had gone. 

She seemed thunder-struck, but assumed the tragedy air and tone at once. 

“ It is of no consequence,” said she, “ you can easily write another which 
will get there nearly as soon.” 

« I have no intention of doing it. 
noon, but I waver no longer.” 

She would have gone over her former course of reasoning, but I stopped 
her short, and said mildly, 

“ Mary, I thank you for your good opinion; but, beyond friendship, it was 
unsought by me; and I now wholly relinquish it.” 

She had recourse to tears; but this time they did not move me. 

“ The only injury, in my own conscience, that I have done you, is accepting 
your services in the school ; those I am bound to recompense ; I make over 
to you my share of the whole quarter.” 

I saw this compensation had a soothing effect. I continued; “ I shall 
now do what I ought to have done at first — resign, Henceforth you nor I 
ean be deceived; let us part in Christian good-will, and meet civilly when 
we meet.” 

She undoubtedly perceived, from the change in my manner, that I had 
made new discoveries. For she said, in her tragedy tone, “ I have enemies ! 
I perceive your mind has been basely influenced. Squire March never 
liked me ; he has twisted my innocent, light-hearted gaiety into crimes.” 

“ T have always found Squire Mareh a most candid and just man; my 
present feelings are the same as I expressed to you at first. 
self to waver, I confess; why, you know. But all this is useless; I thank 
you for your past kindness ;” and, bidding her good evening, I left her. In 
the course of a fortnight I sent her my part of the school profits ; and thus 
ended our anything but romantic affair. 


I suffered myself to waver this after- 
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PEN AND INK SKETCHES IN LONDON. 
No, 5. 
HOW TO MAKE FOUR HUNDRED’ POUNDS IN A FORTNIGHT —ACT 
THE FIRST. 

“ Tnat stupid Times /—I really think Mr. Even you will some day forget 
your breakfast altogether. The coffee is cold — and you poring over those 
horrid politics.” 

*« Nay, my dear o 

“ Nay, indeed — that’s the only word you have spoken all the morning, 
and when you know too the trouble I am in about Alfred.” 

“ My love, I have just found something which will settle that difficulty. 
The boy is determined to go, and as he seems likely to do no good at home, 
the sooner we get him to sea the better; here’s something in your favourite 
Times, — (He reads) 


HE SEA.—TO PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 


WANTED an active, intelligent youth, to be bound as MID- 

SHIPMAN to a fine first class ship for four years; the captain is 

a kind and humane man, and a most skilful navigator. The youth 

would be kindly —_ and te meet with advancement and en- 

couragen.ent. Apply for particulars to Captain Snapemup, at Messrs. 

Helpumoff and Co., outfitters, Thames Street, London. " 

“ But if he does go, my dear (the temper of the wife was at once lost in the 

feelings of the mother) — if he does go, are you sure he will come back 
again? It’s true he has been rather haruw scarum but, Q 

“ Nothing will do so well, Mrs. E., as letting him have his own way ; and 








I suffered my- | 
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though I can’t spare fifty pounds very well from business just now, I think 
I will manage to get tothe city this morning and enquire about the matter.” 

Another hour found Mr. Even jolting and stifling over the stones in a 
city-ward omnibus, his wife having half consented to part with her dear 
son Alfred, on condition that his father was sure Captain Snapemup was a 
‘“‘ nice” man, and would faithfully promise, that “ when he got to sea her 
dear boy’s linen should always be well-aired.” The good gentleman, as he went 
along, was cogitating over the many losses he had had with his seven sons, 
and resolving in his own mind how the necessary premium was to be paid. 

Just half an hour after the proper time, “ hold hard” announced that 
Thames Street was near at hand, and five minutes later the anxious father 
entered the dingy office of Messrs. Helpumoff. 

«“ Oh! the advertisement, ye-e-e-’s—we had an advertisement — most 
eligible opportunity for a young gentleman who has an inclination for the 
sea — best thing going — mercantile nation — large fortunes — rapid pro- 
motion — thousand pounds a voyage — buy own ship — imports, exports — 
first rate opportunity —had seventy applications, only one vacancy left.” 
Then turning to the clock—“ Ah! I see its half past eleven —at twelve 
Captain Snapemup will be ready. Make up your mind, sir —-such a chance 
of placing a son out wont happen again in ten years.” 

A hurried walk round the bank “ used up” the half hour, and at twelve 
behold the professional father of seven racketty sons closetted with the 
captain. 

“ So my son will be a midshipman for fifty pounds, and next voyage . 

“ Ay, ay, sir! a middy for three years — three years’ keep, and kept out 
of mischief — mess found, and no lodgings wanted. ‘Three years, and next 
voyage he will no doubt be first officer or second any how. But the mone 
must be paid to-day ;” then, scanning the father’s anxious face, he aie 
“must be paid now if you want him to sail aboard the Handy Holdfast. 
We clear out in two days for Hong Kong, and there’s only one vacancy.” 

The cheque for fifty pounds was drawn and handed over. 

One payment made, a second trouble was at hand. The captain piloted 
the good gentleman back to Messrs. Helpumoff, who, in the person of the 
one gentleman representing the entire Co., ran over a long list of necessaries 
for the “ young gent., who being a young gent. would like to appear as such.” 
Great were the preparations of the next day. Ducks and drills, and pea- 
jackets and sou’westers — with superfine blue and calico extras, and nan- 
keens “ for wear in China”—six dozen of this, and ten dozen of that —to sy 
nothing of a little gold lace and a dirk, to make the future commodore loo 
as much like real R. N. as possible. 

All this led to the drawing of another cheque, and the next day Helpumoff 
and Co. presented the second draft for 751, making 1251. altogether. 

Bright shone the sun— yeo-ho-o-o! sang the sailors — pant, pant, went 
the engine — plash ! plash! the paddle wheels, as a steam tug took the Handy 
Holdfast merrily down the Thames on the third day after the breakfast scene 
in Welbeck Street. And now we would drop the curtain on the first scene 
of our little drama of a London trick of 1844, thus giving young Hopeful 
and our readers one week's enjoyment of his happy prospects afloat, 





-—- —>_—_  -- 
A NEW BOOK OF POEMS. 
Ballads and other Poems. By John G. Whittier. London: Clarke and Co. 


America learned only half the lesson of the French Revolution, She 
threw the bonds of the mother country from her own shoulders, only to rivet 
them upon a race which stood helpless by. Calling herself a slave, she 
shouted for freedom ; she fought and conquered “ the oppressor,” and then 
turned “oppressor” on her own account. Suckled a slave, she has grown 
to be a slave-buyer —a slave-master — a slave-breeder —a yellow, eruel, 
cowardly thing, fattening on the sweat of the black man, whom she affects to 
despise, and preferring rather to live in fear and laziness, than by fearless 
honesty and hard work. 

The lesson of resistance to tyranny was understood and well acted on — 
the philosophy of the Revolution of 1789, America seems determined not to 
recognise, The scenes of blood and cruelty by which all France became an 
agony to herself and a horror to all the world beside, were the natural con- 
sequences of previous tyrannous cruelty and oppression long exercised on the 
bodies and minds of ignorant masses of men. The gentry and nobles of 
France trod the labourers of the country into ignorance and misery. The 


point of endurance was passed, and those masses rose in open rebellion, 


and having no kindly educated feelings to restrain their acts, they poured 
out the vial of their brutal wrath upon those who made them what they were. 
Will the Saxon-descended sons of America never learn this lesson? Will the 
central legislature of republican America not give proper consideration to 
the philosophy of history ; or will they year by year go on abetting the high 
and perilous sin of slavery? Will they not look into the dark future, when 
the masses of negroes (even now, in many places, out-numbering the white 
men )— when those herds of human animals, whom they make it death to teach 
to read — whom they work, flog, and torture into the lowest depths of human 
brutality — shall rise in the might of outraged nature, and repay, in fire, and 
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|| rapine, and murder, the debt of cruelty now heaping up. 








That day must 
come unless slavery be speedily abolished ; and woe to America—woe to the 
great cause of human progression when it does ! 

Like the doomed cities of old, America contains some few men bold 
enough to be emancipists, and risk the compliment of tarring and feathering, 
and the mercies of lynch-law by speaking and writing against slavery. To 
this class belongs the writer of the volume before us; and although he lacks 
many of the higher requisites of the poet, yet for his zeal in a good cause, 
and the talent which he certainly possesses, Mr. Whittier is entitled to the 
sympathy, the admiration, and the support, not only of the English public, 
but of every real friend to America. The preface to this small volume ap- 
pears to be written by a friend of the poet, and, though here and there 
inflated, is worth extract for the information it affords. 

The poetry of John Greenleaf Whittier is not the production of mere 
artistical enthusiasm ; it is the effective weapon which, as a man, he has laid 
hold of, and used to good purpose, in the great struggle for human rights, 
He was one of the earliest of the American advocates of “immediate eman- 
cipation,” and for twelve years has he stood in the front of their battle. His 
youthful literary< efforts were received with uncommon favour by the 
American public; but no sooner did he, with manly boldness, strike his lyre 
for impartial freedom, than the public ear was greatly averted, and, out of a 
small proscribed circle, one heard no more of him than an occasional expres- 
sion of regret that such talents and prospects should be thrown away. But, 
thanks to God! his audience is {increasing in America. His songs are 
hewing their way through the frozen barriers of selfishness}to the national 
heart. Though his subjects are chiefly local, yet from the general principles 
always involved, I cannot but think he will be acceptable to the British 
reader, to whom I have now the pleasure to introduce him. Those who 
would learn the tendencies of republicanism, and especially its effects upon 
literature, may be assured that Whittier, whatever ‘may be said of other 
American poets, is of purely republican growth. His poetry borrows 
nothing from foreign countries or customs. It is an unstudied emanation 
from his faith in, and attachment to, our free political institutions — our 


_ unshackled Christianity ; and dead, indeed, must be that heart which is not 


warmed by the earnestness with which he pleads for the carrying out of these 
institutions to their full extent and power. In his “ Lines written in the 
Book of a Friend” he has honestly and vividly depicted the motives which 
led him to prefer the conflict with slavery to the butterfly-chase of literary 
fame ; in his “ Lucy Hooper,” we see the temper of his Christianity, too 
expansive for the trammels of sect; and in “ Our Countrymen in Chains,” 
the reader will be struck with his thorough abhorrence of sham liberty —a 
feeling which, from his whispers to his thunder-tones, he never fails to ex- 
hibit. In making this selection, I feel confident that, whatever may be the 
reputation which it will win for my countryman and friend, it will not fail to 
endear him to the hearts of those who love their race and their God. 


The “ Anti-Slavery ” section of the poems (and the others are, compara- 
_ tively, of little interest) appear to have been all suggested by incidents 


popularly known in America. Here is the beginning of one “ written on 


| reading the report of the proceedings of the American Colonisation Society, 
at its annual meeting in 1834,” and which gives a favourable notion of the 

| writer's powers and quality. 

| & THE HUNTERS OF MEN. 

Have ye heard of our hunting, o’er mountain and glen, 

Through cane-brake and forest — the hunting of men ? 

The lords of our land to this hunting have gone, 

As the fox-hunter follows the sound of the horn: 

Hark !|—the cheer and the halloo !— the crack of the whip, 

And the yell of the hound as he fastens his grip ! 

All blithe are our hunters, and noble their match — 

Though hundreds are caught, there are millions to catch : 

So speed to their hunting, o’er mountain and glen, 

‘Through cane-brake and forest —the hunting of men ! 

Gay luck to our hunters !—how nobly they ride 

In the glow of their zeal, and the strength of their pride !— 

The Priest with his cassock flung back on the wind, 

Just screening the politic Statesman behind — 

The saint and the sinner, with cursing and prayer — 

The drunk and the sober, ride merrily there. 

And woman — kind woman — wife, widow, and maid — 

For the good of the hunted, is lending her aid ; 

Her foot’s in the stirrup — her hand on the rein — 

How blithely she rides to the hunting of men ! 


Oh! goodly and grand is our hunting to see, 

In this “land of the brave and this home of the free ;” 

Priest, warrior, and statesman, from Georgia to Maine, 

All mounting the saddle — all grasping the rein — 

Right merrily hunting the black man, whose sin 

Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin! 

Woe, now, to the hunted who turns hirs at bay ! 

Will our hunters be turned from their purpose and prey ? 

Will their hearts fail within them ?—their nerves tremble, when 
All roughly they ride to the hunting of men? 
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Here is another page for the Records of Woman “written on reading 
‘ Right and Wrong in Boston;’ containing an account of the meeting of 
the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society, and the mob which followed, on 


the 21st of the 10th month, 1835.” 


Unshrinking from the storm, 

Well have ye borne your part, 
With woman's fragile form, 

But more than manhood’s heart ! 
Faithful to Freedom, when 

Its name was held accursed — 
Faithful, ‘midst ruffian men, 

Unto your holy trust. 


Oh ! — steadfast in the Truth ! 
Not for yourselves alone, 

Matron and gentle youth, 
Your lofty zeal was shown: 

For the bondman of all climes — 
For Freedom’s last abode — 

For the hope of future times — 
For the birthright gift of God — 


For scorn’d and broken laws — 
For honour and the right — 
For the staked and perill’d cause 
Of liberty and light — 

For the holy eyes above 
On a world of evil cast — 

For the cur~pren of your love — 
For the morners of the past ! 


Worthy of ruem are ye — 
The Pilgrim wives who dared 


Worthy of her* whose mind, 
Triumphant over all, 

Ruler nor priest could bind, 
Nor banishment appal, 


Worthy of hert who died 

Martyr of Freedom, where 
Your “ Common’s” verdant pride 

Opens to sun and air : 
Upheld at that dread hour 

By strength which could not fail ; 
Before whose holy power 

Bigot and priest turn’d pale. 
God give ye strength to run, 

Unawed by Earth or Hell, 
The race ye have begun 

So gloriously and well, 
Until the trumpet-call 

Of Freedom has gone forth, 
With joy and life to all 

The bondmen of the earth ! 


Until memorraL MIND 
Unshackled walks abroad, 

And chains no longer bind 
The image of our God. 

Until no captive one 
Murmurs on land or wave ; 


The waste and unknown sea, And, in his course, the sun 
And the hunter’s perils shared. Looks down upon no sLavz! 


———— 


MUSICAL GOSSIP. 


Tue English musicians, instrumental and vocal, have beea showing the 
natives in Gloucester that there is a way of getting through some of the 
music of the first-rate composers without the aid of French fingers or Italian 
lungs. The result of the experiment has been gratifying to all parties. 
The English artists must delight in the reflection of having alone been the 
attraction to an immense concourse of persons, who, a few years since, 
would not have crossed the street to hear anything less than a Grisi or a 
Lablache (may his shadow never be less!). To the responsible folks the 
result is no little cause of cungratulation, when they know that the sums 
formerly lavished upon foreign artists (who never drew the money they were 
paid) are now properly applied. There bas been a pretty general complaint 
of a want of novelty in the programmes of the different performances; yet, 
when we consider that this meeting takes place very unfrequently, we may 
surely hold our tongues upon the subject, and be satisfied to hear the same 
great works of the great masters, finely performed, once every third or fifth 
year. But John Bull must grumble. The only unusual feature of the 
meeting was Handel's Samson, with new text by Professor, Taylor (the 
madrigal composer). His poetry is better than his music certainly, but not 
quite up to the mark of George Frederick Handel. The evening concerts 
were, without exception, very unfinished performances. Among the vocalists 
was a Miss Barret, a native of Gloucester and a pupil of the Royal Academy 
of London, who made her début here, if we except the Academy concerts, 
which ought to go for nothing. She possesses a good voice, and sings with 
much; taste and feeling ; but—there must be a but—she wants breadth of 
style, and we should therefore imagine her to be a pupil of Crivelli, whose 
excellence as a master is confined to equalising the voice. His pupils are 
agreeable chamber singers, but no more, if we except one — Miss Rainforth ; 
and this brings us to Drury Lane and “ The Bohemian Girl.” Verily, 
friend Balfe, thou art a jucky fellow as well as a clever; your luck consists 
in having hit the right nail on the head — melody — good, vulgar, unso- 
phisticated grinding-tunes are your wares. There are some people who say 
“ Balfe can write much better if he liked.” Now that is very ill-natured ; 
we are just enough to give it as our decided opinion that Ae always writes his 
best ; and we would ask the “ discriminating few,” what they would have the 
poor man do? Does not the manager produce his opera? Does not the 
music-seller buy it? And does not that worthy sell thousands upon thou- 
sands of the aforesaid grinding-tunes? The present season at Drury Lane 
Theatre promises well for the musical public ; for the manager has enlisted 
under his banner every available singer, male and female, he could by possi- 
bility catch. How far such a system may work internally — we mean @ 
delicate ‘allusion to Saturdays, between the hours of one and four — we do 
not pretend to guess. If Mr. Bunn can see his way clearly in this particular, 
why, “the more the merrier,” say we. We are very glad to find that very 
charming singer Miss Delcy playing her old character of Cinderella again at 


the theatre she first appeared in when under the mis-management of 


* Mrs. Hutchinson, who was banished from the Massachusetts Colony, as the easiest 
method of confuting her doctrines. 


t Mary Dyer, the Quaker Martyr, who was han in Boston, in 1659, worshipping 
God accurdiag to the dictates of ber conscience - _— 
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Mr. Hammond. We shall most anxiously look forward to her career this 
season, as she is a most especial favourite with us, She possesses the real 
requisites for a prima donna ; there is no screaming, no blood-vessel-bursting, 
no convulsions about her singing, such as, for years past, we have been 
obliged, unfortunately, to endure —all is neatly, quietly, and pleasantly done. 
Silly Anna Thillon, could you not rest satisfied to return to “ The Princess's,” 
where you were so well received, and which theatre was so admirably suited 
to your particular style of singing, acting, and personal appearance? Do 
you not, with all your shrewdness, guess that more than half the charm of 
your performance is dependent on a near view of all your pretty coquettish 
looks, and by-play? Can you not guess that your voice, so well adapted to 
a theatre like “ The Princess's,” will not fill an over-grown place such as 
Drury Lane? Mr. Maddox, Mr. Maddox, why did you let Mr. Bunn out- 
general you? Mdlle. Nau not having arrived in time, “The Princess's ” 


did not open until Saturday, and there appears to be a rather lean company 
there, but Balfe and Loder are advertised to produce operas for the ensuing | 


season. ‘The former composer's work is the same which lately in Paris met 
with very moderate success, under the title of “ Les Quatres Fils d’Aymon;” 
Loder, we have heard, is writing upon the subject of one of Scott's novels, 


_ 


LIFE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


Frew sovereigns of any age, and none in modern times, have passed 
through greater vicissitudes of fortune than the present King of the French, 
Adversity is said to be in most cases a good teacher, though its lessons have 
frequently been thrown away upon pupils of regal birth. In the instance 
before us, however, it is hardly to be doubted that, if the success with which 
Louis Philippe has wielded the sceptre may in great part be attributed to 


his own prudence and sagacity, it may also, in some measure, have resulted | 
from the “ sweet uses” of that severe school of human discipline in which 


his early years were passed. Louis Philippe, it is well known, was the son 
of the notorious Duke of Orleans, or Citizen Egalité, associated with our 
worst recollections of the Reign of Terror in the worst part of the French 
Revolution. Louis Philippe, Duke de Valois, was born in 1773. 
father was then Duke de Chartres (the Duke of Orleans being alive), and 
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His | 


his mother was “ the amiable, popular, and wealthy ” heiress of the Duke of | 


Penthiévre. ‘This lady separated from her husband not only on account of 
his politieal proceedings, but owing to the influence which he had suffered 
the celebrated Madame de Genlis to exercise over his own mind and that of 
his children, and which he avowed was in order to supersede the natural 
rights of the mother. His address to the Convention, in 1792, states one of 
his reasons for sending his daughter to England with Madame de Genlis to 
be a desire “to withdraw her from the influence of a woman,” as he terms 
the Duchess, “ who is undoubtedly very estimable, but whose opinions upon 
the present affairs are not in accordance with my own.” The Duke de 
Valois (Louis Philippe) was the eldest of three sons. In his eighth year 
his father consulted Madame de Geulis upon the choice of a fit tutor for 
him, and that lady has related the conversation which passed between them 
upon this important subject. 

« One evening that the Duke of Chartres came, as he generally did, to 
Bell Chasse, between 8 and 9 o'clock, finding me alone, he told me that 
there was no time to Jose in procuring a tutor for his sons, for that otherwise 
his children would have the manners of shopmen. He consulted me on the 
selection of one... 1 proposed Schomberg, whom he refused to accept, 
alfeging that he would render the children pedantic. 
Chevalier de Durfort, who he said would give them a tone of bombast. I 
then spoke of Thiars, but he objected to him as being too careless ; and said 
that he would pay no attention at all to the children. 1 then began to 
Jaugh, and said, * Well, what do you think of me?’ ‘Why not?’ replied he, 
seriously. I protested thet what I had said was in jest, and that in all our 
previous conversations nothing had occurred that could have led me to ex- 
peet so singular a determination. But the air and manner of the Duke 
impressed me deeply with the thought of doing something at once glorious 


to myself, and unprecedented in the history of edugation, and I earnestly 


h that the plan might be accomplished. I told the Duke frankly my 


thoughts on the subject; he appeared delighted, and said, ‘ The thing is | 


decided ; you must be their tutor.’” 

The Chevalier de Bonnard (who had been recommended to the Duke by 
M. de Buffon) and the Abbé Guyot were to be sub-tutors, but Madame de 
Genlis was to be absolute directress of the education of the princess, for 


whieh she demanded no remuneration, being content with the honour of | 
Bonnard, however, thought the post | 


having educated them gratuitously. 


humiliating, and resigned it to M. le Brun. The court ridiculed this 


I then named the | 


| army attacked the formidable position of the Austrians. 





to good account. Under such a tutor as Madame de Genlis, and at such 
an era, it is not to be wondered at that the young prince should have mani- 
fested an ardent love of liberty, and a thirst for military glory. His wealth, 
whilst he possessed any, was devoted to benevolent objects; and Madame 
de Genlis has preserved a letter from the Duke, when about fifteen, declaring 
his intention to save a fund out of his pocket-money for charitable pur- 
poses. His gouvernante has entered the following character of her pupil at 
this time: —“ The Duke of Chartres has greatly improved in disposition 
during the last year; he was born with good inclinations, he is now become 
intelligent and virtuous. He has none of the frivolity of his age; he 
sincerely disdains the puerilities which occupy the pursuits of so many young 
men—such as fashions, dress, trinkets, trifles of all kinds, the rage for 
following novelties. He has no passion for money; he is disinterested ; 
despises glare; and is, consequently, truly noble: lastly, he has an excellent 
heart, which is common to his brothers and sister, and which, joined to 
reflection, is capable of producing all other good qualities.” 

As the Duke grew up to manhood, he was initiated into the mysteries of 
the political schools of the Revolution. In 1790 he was introduced by his 
father into the Jacobin Club— Madame de Genlis says, in direct opposition 
to her wishes, when that club was at the zenith of its power and infamy. It 
does not appear that the young Duke exhibited any sympathy with his 
brother Jacobins, although he very warmly and decidedly admired and 
applauded the liberal sentiments of many eloquent members of the National 
Assembly. He frequently attended the sittings of the latter, but it is not 


| plain that he entitled himself to the least share of Jacobin reputation, what- 


ever value posterity may attach to it. 

Nevertheless he was inoculated with much of the revolutionary spirit, for 
when in 1791 he appeared in the uniform of the National Guard to have his 
name entered upon the register, perceiving that all his titles had been written, 
he erased them with his own hand, and wrote after his name, “ Citizen of 
Paris.” As colonel of a regiment of dragoons, he joined the army at Vendome, 
and when the decree for the suppression of all emblems of nobility was re- 
ceived there, he declared to his regiment that “ he was too much the friend 
of equality not to have received it with transport.” At Vendome he rescued, 
at the hazard of his life, two non-juring priests, who had insulted a constitu- 
tional clergyman. This incident is the subject of a painting in the Palais 
Royale, Upon another occasion he saved an engineer from drowning by 
jumping into a deep and dangerous river. The first campaign of the young 
“ eitizen ” was under Dumouricz, in the war between France and Austria, 
in 1792. He had been appointed commandant at Strasburg, but he said, 
“ Tam too young to be shut up in a citadel, and I request permission to 
remain on active service.” He was present at the “ cannonade of Valmy,” 
as it is ealled ; and General Kellerman, in his official despatch, particularly 
notices, amongst those who had shown distinguished courage, “ M. Chartres 
and his aide-de-camp, M. Montpensier,” the Duke de Montpensier, the 
younger brother of Louis Philippe. He was soon after transferred to Du. 
mouriez’s army on the frontier, where the Duke de Chartres, then only nine- 
teen, gathered his first military laurels at the battle of Gemappes. The 
Austrian army consisted of 22,000 veteran troops under Marshal Clairfait ; 
that of Dumouriez, consisting mostly of raw levies, was about 27,000. The 
Duke was entrusted with the command of the right wing, the army being 
equally divided into two wings. On the 6th of November, 1792, the French 
The right wing, 


| becoming the centre, was separated by the Duke into columns of battalions, 





system of edueation, and declared that it was a reflection upon the noblesse ; 


but the event has fully justified the choice of the Duke, and the throne of 
France is now a monument to the memory of Madame de Genlis. Young 
Louis Philippe, it is said, with a robust frame and lively disposition, was 
fonder of amusement than study, and yawned over history even when read 
to him by Madame de Genlis. Judicious severity cured these anti-studious 
habits, and his indefatigable instructress suceeeded in bringing out and de- 
veloping “ the noble mental qualities which revealed themselves in the boy 


Valois.” The princes were taught not merely the higher branches of literature | 


and science, but various domestic arts and manufactures, such as turning, 
basket-making, weaving, &c. The Duke de Valois is said to have excelled his 


and moved on the wood of Flénu, covering the Austrian centre. Placing six 
battalions in reserve, with the eighteen others he drove in the enemy's light 
infantry, traversed the wood, and arrived on the level ground above it; but 
the Austrian infantry, supported by the artillery, made such havoc amongst 
the heads of the columns, that they could not debouche, and re-entered the 
wood in disorder. Mr. Wright, in describing the battle, says, « The Duke de 
Chartres saved the army from a great disaster, by forming a chain of mounted 
chasseurs in front of the wood, to arrest the fugitives. Finding it impossible 
to re-establish order in many of the battalions, which were all now mixed to- 
gether, he formed one great column of the whole, which he named the 
Bataillon de Mons, placed the five stands of colours in the midst of it, caused 
the trumpeters to sound a charge, and with the same soldiers, whose flight a 
few moments before could not be checked, attacked the Austrian infantry 
that occupied the intervals between the redoubts, penetrated their ranks with 
the bayonet, and got possession of the enemy's artillery, which the Austrian 
cavalry in vain endeavoured to carry back to Mons. From this moment 
victory was no longer doubtful; prodigies of valour were multiplied in the 
French ranks. The enthusiasm of the French on this occasion has never 
been exceeded, even by themselves, elsewhere ; and the martial spirit which 
displayed itself here in such brilliancy bore down all obstacles. As they fol- 
lowed the brave young soldier to the successive attacks on the redoubts, they 
rent the air with shouts, which uniformly passed into a grand chanting of 
the * Marseilloise Hymn.’” The Duke signalised himself again at An- 
derlacht, on the 14th of November; on the 19th at Tirlemont; and on the 
27th at Varroux. Dumouriez advanced to Brussels on the twelfth day after 
the victory at Gemappes. ‘The Duke de Chartres, by his heroic conduct upon 
these occasions, fixed the attention of his commander, and entitled himself to 
an honourable mention in the official bulletin. He left the winter quarters 
of the army in Belgium to visit his sister, the Princess Eugene Louise 
Adelaide, who had just been included, along with Madame de Genlis, in the 
proscriptive law against emigration. Whilst he was at Tournay, whither he 


brother in cabinet making—an art which, it is jocosely said, he has since turned | had conducted his sister, a decree appeared, declaring that every member of 
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the Bourbon-Capet family should quit the territory of the republic, as well | 
as that occupied by its armies. ‘The young Duke urged his father, Egalité, 
to take advantage of this decree, and retire from the Convention to the United 
States; but he, with a firmness worthy of a better cause, made it a point of 
honour to remain, and an exception was made by the Convention in favour 
of the Orleans princes, The Duke de Chartres returned to the army to 
acquire fresh reputation at the siege of Maestricht, under General Miranda. 
At the battle of Nerwinde, in March, 1793, where the young Duke, who | 
commanded the centre, performed many acts of valour, Dumouriez was de- 

feated by the Austrians, who were only prevented from destroying the 


Freneh army by the Duke de Chartres and General Leveneur, who at the 


head of a battalion of veterans checked their advance. The Duke had a 
horse killed under him during the action, ‘This defeat was the ruin of the 
Duke's hopes in the republican service. Only thirteen days after this event 
(March 31st, 1793), Dumouriez was supping with the Duke, when a courier 
arrived with orders that both should proceed to Paris, to explain their conduct 
at the battle of Nerwinde before the Committee of Publie Safety. Both 
perceived that their lives were demanded, and that not a moment was to be 


lost ; they set off to the frontier, and thus closed the connection of Louis | 


Philippe with republican France. 


quarters, to obtain passports. 
the service of the empire; but he refused to carry arms against France, and, 
assuming the name and appearance of an English traveller, journeyed with 
some risk and slender resources, through Germany and Switzerland. He 
was almost a penniless fugitive in the Grisons, when the Duke received a 
letter from M. Montesquieu, offering him the situation of professor at the 
College of Reichenau, which —such was the state of his resources —~ he 
gladly accepted, and he was admitted in October, 1793, in his 22d year, 
under the name of M. Chabaud; having undergone a rigid examination 
without being recognised by any one save M. Jost, the president of the 
college, who had been made acquainted with his real character. Here he 
continued to teach geography, history, the French and English languages, 
and mathematics, for eight months, during which time he inspired the 
inhabitants of Reichenau with so high an esteem for his virtues and abilities, 
that they appointed him their deputy to the Assembly of Coire. 

The intelligence of his father’s fate overwhelmed him with affliction, and 
he was compelled to seek change of scene. He once more became a wan- 
derer, his whole property being a staff and a knapsack. He proceeded to 
Hamburgh, thence to Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and the North | 
Cape, pushing his travels to within eighteen degrees of the Arctic Pole. 
Returning to Sweden, he revisited Denmark, and reached Hamburgh again in 
1796. These countries he had not merely seen, but minutely examined, his 


finances not permitting him to travel in any other manner than that which 
alone brings a visitor into intimate communication with the people of the 
countr 


At intends the French Directory commenced a negotiation with the | 
illustrious exile, in consequence of which the Duke (then of Orleans) con- 
sented to proceed to the United States, and in September, 1796, he em- | 
barked on board an American trader, and arrived at Philadelphia in Oc- 
tober. He was soon after joined by his two brothers, the Duke de Mont- | 
pensier and the Count Beaujolais. Philadelphia was then the seat of the 
federal government, of which Washington was the head. The Duke con- 
tracted an acquaintance with the illustrious chief citizen of the United 
States, of whom he subsequently drew a most accurate character. Whilst a 
resident in America, the Duke moved about the country, acquainting him- 
self critically with its character and that of the people. As he spoke 
fluently the German and English languages, there was no impediment to 
his intercourse with all classes. Once in his travels he acted as surgeon to | 
an Indian chief, whom he bled in his wigwam, with such success that the 
tribe bestowed a high though not very covetable honour upon the white | 
stranger. It was customary in this tribe that the whole family, however 
ilJustrious, should slecp upon one spacious mat, the relations being all 
ranged according to proximity, rank, age, and other discriminating cireum- 
stances, In acknowledgment of the services rendered by the Duke to the | 
grandfather of the chief's family, he was permitted to pass the night upon 
the family mat, between the grandmother and grand aunt, the highest | 
honour ever conferred by that tribe upon an individual of any age or colour. 

From the United States the royal exiles were conveyed in a British frigate 
to the Havannah, where they were well received; but the court of Madrid 
ordered the captain general of Cuba to send them away. Exasperated at 
the persecution of the court of Spain, they turned their eyes to England, 
where they determined to seek an asylum, Proceeding to the Bahamas, they 
passed over to Halifax, where the Duke of Kent (the father of Queen Vie- 
toria) received them in the kindest manner. His Royal Highness, however, 
did not feel authorised to grant the princes a free passage in an English 
vessel of war; and they proceeded to England by the ordinary conveyance. 
They arrived at Falmouth in February, 1800, and having received permis- 
from the king, George III., they proceeded immediately to London, and 
took up their residence at Twickenham. By placing himself in the centre 
of a large aristocratical society, the Duke voluntarily exposed his manner of 
life and his associates to observation, which removed all suspicion as to his 
motives and designs, and his character daily augmented the number of his 
friends. Very soon after a reconciliation took place between the Orleans 
Princes and Louis XVIII. They were now admitted to the British court, 
and the three Princes of Orleans became the lions of the fashionable society 


| spirit and decision, he demanded to be heard. 
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of the metropolis, till the Duke proceeded, with the permission of our 


| government, to Minorca, with the view of visiting the court of Spain; but 


such was the jealousy of the Spanish government towards this family, 
that he was obliged to return to Twickenham, where he lived as a private 
gentleman, not in seclusion or even retirement —for he mixed in society 
— but without any appearance of the eclat of a public character. His 
pursuits were of a literary and scientific kind; he studied political economy, 
and the history, laws, and constitution of England. The death of his 
two brothers took place a few years after their arrival in England, and 
on the last of the two events grief drove Louis Philippe abroad for a 
change of scene, He proceeded to Sicily, and here he en the af- 
fections of the Princess Amelia, the second daughter of the King, and it 
would appear that the Queen of Naples made her consent to the marriage of 
her daughter to the Duke conditional upon the latter taking part in the 
wild expedition which was to make her second son, Leopold, regent of Spain, 


| The Duke of Orleans entered upon this project, and conducted himself in it 
| with as much prudence and diseretion as could be expected in such an enter- 


prise. Ashe had Lord Collingwood for a coadjutor, this “ strange adven- 
ture,” as Mr, Wright terms it, though it failed, had a more wise and 


| honourable termination than the Sicilian politicians would have given to i 
The Duke repaired in the first instance to Mons, the Austrian head- | . 7 


There Prince’ Charles invited him to enter | 


had its management been left to them alone. It did, indeed, no service to 
the character of the Duke of Orleans in the estimation of the French 
people; but the presence of the Duke on the coast of Spain seems to have 
suggested to some of the patriotic party in that country that it would be 
beneficial to the cause if the Prince should place himself at their head, he 


_ being the only member of the Bourbon family who enjoyed a military re- 


putation. The Duke of Orleans was appointed by the Central Junta to the 
command of a corps in Catalonia; but all the proceedings of the patriot 
leaders were so wild and extravagant, that this project came to nothing, 
The disappointment of the Queen of Naples in her Spanish project provoked 
her to throw impediments in the way of the marriage between her daughter 
and the Duke of Orleans, who, however, proceeded to Palermo in order to 
face his calumniators, and this bold step dissipated the fresh cloud which 
seemed about to gather over his fortunes. On the 25th of November, 1809, 
Louis Philippe was united to the princess, in the presence of his venerated 
mother, who came to Palermo expressly on the occasion. If ever a marriage 
contract was formed between individuals of such exalted rank, without the 
Jeast admixture of ambition or interest, it was that of the Princess Amelia 
with the wandering Duke of Orleans. 

In the following May the Duke, leaving his bride, landed in Spain, upon 


| the invitation of the regency, with the view of aiding the patriot cause; but 


the condition of the government was such, that, not only were his services 
declined, but the Cortes ordered him to quit the Spanish territory within 
twenty-four hours, The Cortes refused to withdraw their decree even after 
a personal address from the Duke at their bar, where, with his characteristig 
He accordingly returned to 
Palermo, where he remained till the fall of Napoleon in 1814. This event 
was known at Palermo on the 23d of April, and on the 18th of May the 
Duke was in Paris, which he had not seen for more than twenty years. The 
Duke's first care, on his return to Paris, was to pay a stolen visit to the 
home of his fathers. The porters, who still continued to wear the imperial 
livery, were with difficulty induced to permit a stranger, and clad also in the 
costume of Sicily, to penetrate the innermost apartments of the palace ; 
but the earnestness with which he pursued his survey left them little 
leisure to question him as to his objects. As he approached the grand 
staircase, the recollections of his boyhood, the lustre of his ancient race, the 


| agonies of mind he had endured since he last beheld that spot, and gratitude 


to that providence which had spared him amidst such universal ruin, com- 
pletely overwhelmed him, and falling prostrate on the tessellated pavement, 
he imprinted a thousand kisses on the cold white marble, while tears gushing 
from his eyes indicated, while they relieved, the emotions with which he 
contended. The attendants of the palace looked on this scene of fervent 


| feeling with surprise, some imagining that it was the workings of frenzy or 


of folly; but on being informed that it was the long-exiled and sole sure 
viving son of Egalité—the Ulysses of modern ages—-whom they beheld 
entering the palace of his fathers after his wanderings over Europe and 
America, pity was superseded by admiration, “On the following day 


_ Louis Philippe was presented to the King at the palace of the Tuileries, in 
| his Sicilian costume, not choosing to wait for a French court suit, lest his 


majesty might imagine that he had not been sufficiently diligent in appearing 
amongst the royal family. As the Duke approached, Louis XVIII. de- 
scended, and advancing towards him said, “ Your highness was a liewtenant- 
general in the service of your country twenty-five years ago, and you are 
still the same.’ The King had actually appointed him to this rank tlitee 
days before his arrival in Paris. “ Sire,” replied the Duke, “ I shall hence. 


, forth present myself before your majesty in this uniform.” 


From this period the Duke of Orleans observed the utmost caution in 
every movement. He probably perceived, from the policy pursued by the 
restored family, and the character and temper of the nation, the course which 
events would probably take. Upon the return of Napoleon, the Duke was 
active in his adherence to the Royal cause; but he directly opposed a pro- 
position to raise a civil war. He endeavoured to retain the soldiers in the 
army of the north in fidelity to the King, but the magic of the Emperor's 
name extinguished the faint loyalty of men who had nothing to connect them 
with the Bourbon family but the abstract idea of legitimacy. He resigned 
the command of the army to Marshal Mortier, and left France, he sup- 
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| posed for ever, to “ bury himself,” as he expressed it, “in retirement and 
oblivion.” He returned to his former residence at Twickenham, The cannon 
| of Waterloo having broken the talisman which seemed to give Napoleon a 
supernatural command in Europe, again restored Louis XVIII. to his 
throne, but with altered sentiments towards the Duke of Orleans, who was 
received coldly at court, and the King made no secret of his limited confi- 
| dence in him. The Duke, in fact, even then been looked upon by some 
as fitter to fill such a throne as that of France than any individual of the elder 
branch of his family, and the manner in which he was persecuted by the ser- 
vile part of the French press increased his popularity. The course which 
was pursued by the Duke of Orleans in respect to some of the tyrannical acts 
of the later years of the reign of Louis X VIII. evinced, perhaps, as much 
policy as humanity and magnanimity. The finishing stroke was given to his 
popularity by the impolitic ordinance of the King, passed in consequence of 
the Duke's speech in the Chamber of Peers—that the princes of the blood 
were not to appear in the Chamber in future, except by special permission. 
The event which would probably have happened under even a less indiscreet 
sovereign was accelerated by the weakness of Charles X. and the madness of 
the Polignae Ministry. A sudden outburst of popular indignation in the 
metropolis vacated the throne ; the Duke of Orleans was placed in the post 
of “ Lieutenant-General of the Kin.,dom ;” and on the 31st of July, 1830, he 
aceompanied the Deputies from the provisional Government from his cha- 
teau of Neuilly to Paris, dressed en bourgeois, with a tricolour cockade. The 
Chamber of Deputies, headed by Lafayette, soon after proceeded to the 
_ Palais Royale, and made a tender of the crown to his Royal Highness, who 
accepted it, regarding the declaration of the Chamber “as the expression of 
the national will.” Here we may fitly close our hasty sketch of a most 
eventful life. The incidents in the history of Louis Philippe since he has 
worn a diadem, especially the reiterated attempts to assassinate him, will 
impart to it a high degree of interest in the eyes of posterity ; but they are too 
recent to require particular mention. 
ee 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW WORKS. 


SIGHTS OF THE STREETS. 
[Abridged from “ Bentley's Miscellany" for October.) 

. & poor man falls down in a fit, or the weakness of hunger overpowers 
| him; he sinks against the wall of some splendid mansion ; his features are 
| compressed, his brow clammy cold, his lips livid ; you saw him sink, not fall 

upon the ground with a squash, as the professional gentlemen, with artificial 
| blood in their noses do the trick; it is a clear case of famine, and no mis- 
| take; now is your time to see what human nature is made of. The master 
| of the house, or the lady, comes at the window, and instantly retreats; a 
| powdered footman appears at the door, and looks up and down the street for 
a-policeman to remove the nuisance ; several well-dressed passengers look at 
| the poor man, and pass on the other side; ladies as they go by him, fumble 
| a little in their pockets, as if they meant to give something, but think better 
| of it; an elderly gentleman, with drab gaiters and silk umbrella, pretends to 
| feel the patient’s pulse, shakes his head solemnly, and walks off, satisfied that 
he has detected an impostor; a housemaid of the mansion, touched with 
| tender pity, hands up through the area rails a glass of water. 
| Now troop by the poor lost creature a group of working men in fustian 
| jackets going to their dinners, whistling and gossiping as they go; they halt 
and surround the unfortunate man; they lift him, and put him in a more 
| easy posture; one runs to the public-house, bringing some ale warm with 
| ginger; they speak kindly to him, bidding him keep up his heart; they ask 
| him —question to bring tears into dry eyes— where is his home; he looks up 
| piteously, and whispers—he has no home—he has not where to lay his head. 
«“ Now then,” says one of the fustian jackets, taking off his hat, and shoving 
| it inte the encircling mob, “the poor devil's hard up, hasn’t got no home, 
| nor no victuals, drop a few browns to pay for a cab, you'll never miss it.” 
The appeal is heard, curiosity is shamed into benevolence ; the Samaritans 
| in fustian call a cab, and the homeless man is driven to try the hospitality of 
Mary-le-bone workhouse. 
I think I hear a respeetable gentleman, in an easy chair, with an easy 
| ineome, and easy shoes, exclaim, 
| Mister Author, this is very fine, but I have no doubt, fer my own part, 
the fellow was a humbug —the seoundrel was acting.” 

“Was he though! All I can tell you is, my good fellow, if he was acting, 
you never missed such a chance in the course of your theatrical life; you 
have paid seven shillings to the dress cirele many a time and oft, for a much 

performance, and here was a little bit of tragedy, without scenery, 
| adllicory, dresses, or decorations, you might have seen for sixpence, and 
| been six and sixpence better for it.” 

I have seen these tragedies more than twice — everybody has seen them 

who knows London; Gilbert White saw them, when he said, 

| —— I shall sink, 

| As sinks a stranger in the busy streets 

| Of crowded London ; some short bustie’s caused, 


A few inquiries, and the crowd close in, 
And all's forgotten. 


I do not deny that impostors are common; I know that they are clever, 
| and are with difficulty to be discriminated from those real heart-rending cases 
of distress that London almost daily exhibits to our view. No punishment 

is t enough for these scoundrels; not that the offence is so great in 
but because it adds and ministers to that covetousness, that hardness of 
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heart, which furnishes us with an excuse, which we are all too ready to 
make, of not giving once, lest we might once be deceived. 

To a man living on the shady side of life, whose poverty compels him to 
walk with his own feet, hear with his own ears, and see with his own eyes, 
the contrasted conditions of London Life afford much matter of painful con- 
templation. These contrasts are striking and forcible; they run the whole 
gamut of the social seale, from the highest treble to the deepest bass ; they 
exhibit human life in every colour, from hues of the rainbow to the deepest 
shadows and most unchequered glooms; and all this in a day’s walk —in 
the space of a few palmy acres; next door to luxury and profusion you have 
hunger and despair — the rage of unsatisfied hunger and the lust of desires 
that no luxury can quench. 

I have seen little children, fat enough for the spit, wrapped in woolpacks 
of fleecy hosiery, seated in their little carriages, drawn by goats, careering 
over the sward of Hyde Park ; and, at the same moment, crawling from the 
hollow trunks of old trees, where they had found refuge for the night, other 
children, their nakedness hardly concealed by a few greasy rags flapping 
against the mottled limbs of the creatures, heirs of shame and sorrow, and 
heritors of misery and its necessary crime. I have seen a poor family, 
ragged and hungry, the children running after an ugly pug-dug with a velvet 
jacket on, who was taking the air, led by an attendant footman with gold- 
headed staff I have seen an old woman of eighty, painted, periwigged, 
bejewelled, and brocaded, taking an airing in a gorgeous coach, three foot- 
men hanging on behind, her ladyship’s companion a cynical faced pug, pro- 
bably the only friend she had in the world; and I have seen another old 
woman of eighty — any of the Wapping Old Stairs watermen will remember 
Mary Mudlark — up to her mid-leg in the Thames, raking and scraping the 
mud and water for rags, bits of stick, ginger-beer bottles, seraps of iron, or 
whatever she could recover from the waters, by which she might earn a few 
pence to keep her from starving. 

But it is painful to multiply these painful contrasts of condition, which 
every day's walk exhibits: one only conclusion can we draw from these 
spectacles, namely, how far removed is man by the accident of fortune from 
his fellow man ; how utterly abandoned, even in the centre of civilisation, 
outlawed from human aid, protection, sympathy, as soon as he ceases to have 
certain tokens of humanity in silver, gold, paper, or brass, about his person. 

———= 
A DAY’S SPORT IN CEYLON. 


Tue district in which Colonel Campbell commanded was at this time 
more than usually infested with wild animals, and the people, who had 
suffered much from their depredations, were highly delighted, when he an- 
nounced his intention of having a hunt at them. The Kandians assembled 
at an appointed place in great numbers, with thin poles in their hands, ac- 
panied by tom-tom beaters and pipers; and one of the headsmen, or chiefs, 
who understood the sport, directed them to surround a considerable extent 
of country, and gradually to close in towards a given point, where the 
sportsmen and Malays were to take their post, near, or up in some small 
trees, on the bank of a river, which the animals found within the circle were 
compelled to cross, After waiting about three hours, the beaters were dis- 
tinctly heard coming, and the party took their stations, prepared for the 
game. At length the shouting of the people, and the increased loudness of 
the drumming and piping announced to us that we ought to be on the 
alert; and a few minutes only had elapsed, when a messenger, who had 
been despatched by the leader of the beaters, arrived in great haste, to 
inform us that they had enclosed a number of elephants, buffaloes, and 
other animals, and that in an attempt made by the former to break through 
the line, but in which they had failed, some men had been knocked down, 
and it was feared that at least two of them were most seriously hurt. 

As usual upon such occasions, immense numbers of pea and jungle fowl 
began to run past us, and to fly over our heads across the river, the former 
uttering their loud and wild cries. Soon after, some deer, elks, &c., dashed 
along at a great rate. They were, before long, followed by buffaloes, wild 
and tame ; hogs, dogs, jackals, and hares; but at none of these had we any 
intention of firing. “ My eyes!” exclaimed O'Hara, who was close to me, 
up in a large teak tree, and who could no longer be silent; “don’t you see 
that tiger? may I not fire at him?” “ Be quiet; not a word; none of 
these animals must be prevented from crossing the river.” At this moment, 
our whole attention was directed to where the shouting had much increased, 
and to where the branches of trees and masses of jungle were cracking, 
bending, and crashing in such a way, as to convince us that the elephants 
were now coming towards us, and even into the open space into which the 
path runs, upon both sides of which we were all so safely and judiciously 
posted. In an instant after, a large herd of elephants, buffaloes, and hogs, 
intermixed, rushed into the space I have mentioned, and in which we ex- 
pected them—all of them, I may say, within proper distance. As they 
were passing, each of us singled out the elephant or animal we wished to 
bring down. The firing did not last long; for the moment it began, the 
drove of animals, the largest that any of us had ever seen, rushed, in the 
utmost terror, hustling and jostling each other, into the river, causing the 
most astounding uproar imaginable; the Kandians rose in a body, and with 
their long, dishevelled hair flowing loosely around their neck and shoulders, 
following closely at their heels, hallooing, drumming, and piping with all 
their might: in short, it was one of the most exciting scenes I had ever 
beheld! Five elephants were killed, and several others, besides some terrific 
male buffaloes, made off, wounded. — Colonel Campbell's Excursions in Ceylon. 
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obstinate animals are being broken in to kneel down. 
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THE SLAVE HUNTS OF MEHEMED ALI IN KORDOFAN. 
BY IGNATIUS PALLME.® 


Mavyy travellers who have visited the East, and more especially Egypt, 
justly mention the humanity with which slaves are treated in these countries, 
but few persons are probably acquainted with the inhuman manner in which 
these miserable beings are led into captivity. The treatment they meet with 
among the Turks, Arabs, and other eastern nations, certainly is an indemni- 


| fication, although a very frail one, for the loss of their liberty ; but unfor- 
| tunately only a small number of these poor wretches live to enjoy even this 


slight benefit, for more than one half of them fall victims to barbarous and 
cruel treatment before they reach the place of their destination. The 
Viceroy of Egypt institutes annually, once or twice in the course of the 
year, an actual hunt in the mountains of Nuba, and in the bordering coun- 
tries, and seizes upon a certain number of the negroes by stratagem or force, 
in order either to pay the arreats due to his troops in Kordofan with these 
unfortunate men, instead of with ready money, or to increase his revenue by 
the sale of his fellow-creatures. I must leave it to the kind judgment of my 
readers whether an apology for such a proceeding is to be found, and abstain 
myself from any observation on the subject, as the object of my sketch is 
simply to give a correct description of the slave-hunts as conducted by 
Mehemed Ali. Several European journals have stated that these marauding 
expeditions were put an end to by command of the viceroy on the occasion 
of his visit to Sennaar, but I can assure the reader that the order was “ vor 
et preterea nihil,” and that these robberies take place as before even at the 


_ present day. 


No pen can describe the acts of deliberate cruelty perpetrated on these 
occasions, revolting atrocities which I am sure that Mehemed Ali, were 
he acquainted with the particulars, would visit on the heads of his of- 
ficers, notwithstanding that they are committed in his interest and in his 
service ; unfortunately, however, the distance of this ill-fated province is too 
great from the seat of justice for the cries of the afflicted to reach his ear, 
and those whose duty it would be to report these inhuman deeds, are too 
deeply criminated themselves. The burden of this sanguinary fate falls 
most heavily upon the miserable inhabitants of the Nuba mountains. In the 
year 1825, four years, therefore, after the conquest, the number of slaves 
which had been led away into captivity was estimated at forty thousand ; 
and in the year 1839 the total number amounted to at least two hundred 
thousand, without reckoning the thousands stolen by the Bakkara and 
As soon as the rainy season is concluded, the 
arrangements for the marauding excursion called gasua are made, and the 
necessary number of camels are pressed into service. Of the multitude of 
animals required an estimate may be formed, by considering that every 
infantry soldier is provided with a camel to mount, and that their total 
amount is nearly doubled by those employed in the transport of arms, am- 
munition, tents, and other military stores. The outfit of the expedition 
causes the commanding officer, however, not the least care, for everything 
being considered in the countries subject to Egypt as property of the 
government, he experiences very little trouble in obtaining his supplies. 
The soldiers steal whatever they can find, and thus in a few days the most 
necessary articles are furnished. To provisions very little attention is paid, 
for the harvest terminates with the rainy season, and the soldiers well know 
by many years’ experience where to find the supplies of the poor negroes, 


| gained absolutely by the sweat of their brow, but vainly hidden from the ra- 


pacious hands of these avaricious barbarians, The province of Dar Hammer 
is more especially oppressed for the purpose of obtaining camels ; but as the 
majority consists of young animals which have neyer borne a weight upon 


| their backs, and must therefore be taught to bend to receive their load or for 


| cised in the morning and afternoon. 


the convenience of their rider, each soldier is provided with his camel ten to 
fourteen days before the march, during which interval they are daily exer- 
It is really a very imposing sight to 


| behold these hundreds of camels collected together on one spot, where the 


A well-taught camel 
always exhibits evident signs of displeasure and utters a piercing cry when- 
ever it bends down ; imagine therefore in addition, an immense number of 
wild unbroken beasts who are frequently obliged to be pulled down on their 
knees by ropes, and you will be able to form a slight idea of the exercising 
ground, It frequently happens that a clumsy rider is thrown in mounting, 
or rather as the animal rises, and receives a severe injury. But even on this 
occasion we have proof that the animal must succumb to the will of man, 
for in the course of a few days the same beasts we had seen so refractory and 
dull before, obey their riders at a mere wink. ‘The complement of the 


brigade employed in a slave-hunt consists ordinarily of from one thousand to | 


two thousand men, regular troops of infantry; from four hundred to eight 
hundred Mogghrebeen armed with guns and pistols; from three hundred to 
one thousand native troops on foot, with shields and spears, each man carry- 
ing from three to five javelins in a small leathern quiver attached to his 
shoulder by a cord; and from three hundred to five hundred natives mounted 
on dromedaries, armed with shield and spear. The dromedary riders pre- 
sent a very military appearance ; they are quite naked with the exception of 
asmall piece of calico round their loins, and exhibit an alacrity which is 


| almost incredible ; they also exercise for a certain time before the march, 


and their shouts in a charge, which is always made in a body and at the full 
speed of the dromedary, the whistling of their lances in the air, whilst their 


* In his Travels, recently published by Madden, Leadenhall Street. 


shaggy locks float in the wind, and the oblong shields covering their entire 
bodies, give the riders a very fearful appearance, sufficient to overawe the 
most courageous man, I was always present at their maneeuvres, and can 
assure my readers, that it took a long time before I accustomed myself to 
the sight of these men without feeling a secret horror, although I lived 
among them, and had absolutely nothing to fear. At these moments these 
people appear as if deranged, and it is very difficult to roeognise those with 


whom you may be well acquaintnd, they so distort their features in their, | 


shout. 


As soon as the preparations are concluded, the expedition sets out upon 
its march. ‘Two to four field-pieces accompany it, and it is provided with a 
sufficient supply of bread for eight days. e oxen, sheep, and other beasts 
for slaughter, which may be required, are seized on in Kordofan, although 
the province may have already paid its contribution. If they meet a herd 
at pasture or at a well, the cattle is stolen; no one asks whether it belong to 
one person or to several, the contribution is not effected in shares; whoever 
meets with the loss must bear it with patience; no objection, no remon- 
strance is of avail; no complaint is ever listened to, for the governor is pre- 
sent in person, 

On the arrival of the forces at the nearest hills of the Nubas, the natives 
are challenged to contribute a stipulated number of slaves, This demand is 
generally acceded to willingly, because the poor creatures know they are too 
close to the confines of Kordofan, and that they would expose themselves to 
a far more obdurate fate if they offered resistance, If then the slaves are 
voluntarily contributed, that hill is spared. But about this time a scarcity 
of bread generally begins to be felt: the troops, therefore, are not content 
with slaves alone but must be provided with grain ; nor do they ever for one 
moment consider whether the harvest has been successful, or the reverse 
with these poor people; but whatever their wants may be, they must be 
supplied either spontaneously, or by force; and on these occasions the 
soldiers show vast experience in detecting the hidden stores of the unfor- 
tunate natives, whom they frequently leave barely enough bread for the 
ensuing day, The march is now continued to the next hill. The skir- 
mishers already consider themselves on hostile ground, and they halt in the 
vicinity of that hill they intend to storm on the next day, or if time admit it, 
on that very day. Before the actual charge takes place, they endeavour to 
arrange the affair amicably, and dispatch a herald to the sheikh of the hill, 
commanding him to descend into camp, and bring the number of slaves 
ordered by the commanding officer with him. If he have already come to 
an understanding with his subjects, or feel his inequality to the Turkish 
troops, and will not offer resistance, the stipulated number of slaves is 
furnished, and the claim is thus cancelled, in order to avoid unnecessary 
bloodshed. Then comes the conscription, The slaves are generally volun- 
teers, who sacrifice themselves, or who to free their brethren from a hard 
fate subject themselves to a yet more painful lot. Scenes may at these times 
be witnessed that would rend the heart of a man of feeling. _Who is ever 
willing to quit his home, to separate himself for ever from his parents, his 
blood-relations, and friends? Who leaves the roof willingly that has covered 
him from the day of his birth, under which he has passed happy hours in 
the circle of those that are dear to him? Who can boldly face a frightful 
future, entailing permanent captivity, promising nothing but misery, cruel 
treatment, and, what becomes even desirable, pallid death? Yet the neces- 
sity is there——some one must be victimised, some one must volunteer to 
sacrifice his liberty; and for this privilege the father will contend with the 
son, and the brother with the brother, for each man is anxious to save the 
other at the expense of his own life. Overpowering, indeed, must be the 
knowledge that they are about to fall into the hands of the heartless Turks, 
where nothing but misery and torture await them, to which they must 
ultimately succumb; but yet more heart-rending must be the feeling of 
leaving all that is nearest and dearest to them for ever; this must be 
wretchedness indeed. In sorrow and tears they part — press the last kiss 
on the cheek of their relations, and descend into the camp of their heartless 
and ruthless tormentors; nay, they are even frequently torn by force from 
the arms of their friends. The sheikh generally receives a present of a dress 
in remuneration for the readiness with which he has performed his services, 
Very few hills, however, submit to the voice of power thus tacitly on a mere 
challenge ; for the majority of the villages, advantageously situated on steep 
declivities or inaccessible heights, and only to be sealed with the utmost 
difficulty, defend themselves most sturdily, and fight for their liberty with a 
courage, perseverance, and resolution equalled by few instances we find re- 
corded in history. A very small portion of the negroes only fly before the 
approach of their persecutors, although they might save themselves with all 
their property, by a retreat into the neighbouring hills, for they always 
receive timely intimation of the advance of the enemy; but they look upon 
escape by flight as disgraceful, and prefer death in the struggle for their 
freedom. If, therefore, the sheikh will not listen to the claim made ypon 
him, the village must stand a storm. The cavalry and lance-bearers sur- 
round the whole hill, whilst the infantry endeavour to scale the heights. In 
former days, the villages and places where the negroes were to- 
gether were cannonaded, but with the inefficiency of the Egyptian artillery 
scarcely one shot ever took effect ; and thus the negroes paid po attention to 
this prelude, but it appeared on the contrary rather to encourage them to a 
more obstinate resistance, 

The roaring of the cannon certainly caused them at first more alarm than 
the effeet, but they subsequently became accustomed to the noise, and totally 
disregarded it. Every access to the hill is barricaded with stones aad other 
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impediments, and the village supplied with water for two days, for few hills | that the expedition frequently will not venture on an attack for fear of heavy 


can boast of springs; the water, therefore, must be fetched from the foot of | 
the hill. All the cattle and other property is carried up into the fortified 
height ; in short, every arrangement is made for an obstinate defence. The 
men, armed with spears, occupy every point of importance, while the women 
even do not remain idle spectators, but either participate in the fight, or en- | 
courage their husbands by their lamentations and war-cry, and hand them 
their arms; in fact, every one is in activity except the aged and infirm. The | 
points of their wooden arrows are dipped into poison which stands in an 
earthen vessel beside them. It is the juice of a plant, and appears white 
like curdled milk, but of what plant it may be the juice I could never learn, 
for this is a secret imparted to only a few persons in the village. I am told 
that there are many hills where this secret is totally unknown. As soon as 
the officer gives the word of command to attack, the infantry beat to arms 
and storm the hill. Thousands of spears, large stones, and immense beams 
of wood are instantly hurled at the storming party, every stone is an ambush 
to a wary negro, who either throws his poisoned dart at the enemy, or, 
waiting his opportunity, thrusts his spear into the body of his unsuspecting | 
foe on his approach. The soldiers, who experience the greatest difficulty in 
scaling the steep acclivities, are obliged to sling their muskets to their backs 
to facilitate their ascent with their hands, and frequently fall victims before 
they have even seen the enemy. But nothing deters these marauders when 
bent on prey. Goaded on by cupidity and the desire of revenge, they heed no 
impediment, not even death itself; over the dead body of his fallen comrade 
the successor marches with impetuosity, his mind totally engrossed by ideas 
of plunder and murder; and thus the village is at last captured in spite of | 
the most resolute defence. But now, indeed, is vengeance terrific: neither 
aged men nor the infirm, neither helpless women and children, nor, indeed, 
the babe unborn are spared; every hut is plundered, the property of the | 
unfortunate besieged either pillaged or destroyed, and whosoever falls into 
the hands of the destroyer with his life is carried down into the camp as 
captive. When the negroes see that resistance is no longer of avail, they 
frequently prefer suicide, unless prevented, to slavery; and thus it often 
occurs that a father rips up the abdomen of his wife, then of his children, 
and lastly murders himself, to avoid falling alive into the hands of the 
enemy. Others endeavour to escape captivity by secreting themselves in 
caverns, where they pass many days without food; there they lie upon their 
backs, and will remain in this position sometimes for an entire week. I 
have been informed that a man can very well bear the whole of the eight 
days without nourishment, if he have only surmounted the difficulty of the | 
first three days. But even in this covert they are not safe, as the monsters 
either hunt them up or destroy them in their places of refuge; for the 
soldiers light fires with pitch, sulphur, and other combustibles before the 
entrance, and endeavour to drive the irritating fumes into the caves, when 
the poor wretches are forced to creep out and deliver themselves to their 
enemies, or perish by suffocation in the smoke. After every means have 
been resorted to for gaining possession of the living, the unfortunate beings | 
are escorted to the camp, the houses are plundered, and the cattle is | 
driven away, and a detachment of several hundred soldiers then examines | 
the hill in every direction to pillage the hidden grain, in order that 
the survivors who may have been fortunate enough to save their lives 
by flight, or by secreting themselves in inaccessible caverns, may not find 
anything on their return wherewith to maintain their dearly purchased 
existence. 

The experience of many years has made the troops employed in these 
expeditions gradually wiser ; in former times one-third of the number at 
least, and on some occasions even one half of them, lost their lives in these 
attacks; at present they confine themselves to a simple blockade, and storm 
merely in extreme cases. Very few hills are, as I before said, provided with 
springs ; when, therefore, all communication is impeded, the poor negroes are 
forced to surrender, but not before they have suffered the most horrible tor- 
tures; for they never provide themselves with a supply of water for longer 
than two days, partly from want of vessels or reservoirs, partly because they 
do not expect to be besieged for a longer period ; thus the scarcity of water 
is generally felt on the third day of the blockade. Nothing ean be more 
frightful than the position of these unhappy men at this time. The fear of | 
falling into the hands of the Turks on the one hand, and the certainty of 
death from thirst on the other, drives the poor wretches to the very verge of 
despair, This scarcity is immediately known in camp, for the screams of 
the children and the groans of the cattle betray the melancholy position of 
the village. The cattle run about as if wild, and on the third day become 
so dangerous that the negroes are obliged to slay them. The human being 
struggles in despair with death, to find a mode of escape ; but, alas! in vain: 
the blood-thirsty huntsmen have surrounded their game too securely, thus 
not one soul can escape with his life. Many of the unhappy victims prefer 
death for themselves and their families to captivity, whilst others endeavour 
to conceal themselves in caverns, and thus to spare themselves the awful 
miseries of slavery. The remainder call a meeting to concert upon the sur- 
render of their village and their children. ‘The calamity makes not the 
slightest impression upon their persecutors, who remain quiet beholders of 
all these horrors, impatiently awaiting the moment when they shall receive 
their victims. ‘The scarcity of water does not apply to all the hills without 
exception, for several of them are well supplied with water, and are not so 
easily to be taken. In such cases force becomes necessary, but it frequently 
happens that populous villages, or such as are favoured by the ground, are 
able to repel the storming party several times with considerable carnage, so 





losses, as was the case with Mount “ Deyer,” situated at a distance of two 
days’ march from Lobeid, which was thrice attacked without success, and 
where the troops suffered severely, But even in such cases they know how 
to ensure the certain fall of their victims by demoniacal deceit. Thus, after 
Kurshid Pasha, governor of the Belled-Soodan, had made several fruitless 


| attempts at storming a hill in the country of the Shilluks, in which he had 


been, moreover, always repulsed with considerable carnage, and at last had 
made up his mind that every further attack would be in vain, and his loss 
too frightful, he thought of the following ruse, which would never have suc- 
ceeded with any other people than this good-natured tribe; in this case, 
however, it proved successful, He encamped himself, namely, at the foot of 
the hill, without surrounding it, where he quietly remained for several days ; 
he then dispatched one of his soldiers into the village with the request to 
the inhabitants to send down four hundred dishes of food to his people in 
camp, and assured them at the same time that they need be under no further 
apprehension about him, as he would not make another attack on their 
village, but would march his troops off immediately on receipt of the pro- 
visions. The good-natured negroes, suspecting no harm, forgot all animosity 
towards their enemy in consideration of their pretended unfortunate position, 
and instantly showed their readiness to accede to the request, by furnishing 
the provisions required. ‘The articles of food were duly prepared, and four 
hundred grown persons carried the number of dishes demanded down into 
the camp of their persecutors, How were they, however, now deceived ! for 
no sooner had they placed the dishes on the ground at the order of Kurshid 
Pasha, than they were, on a signal he gave, surrounded on all sides and made 
prisoners, without the necessity of pulling a trigger, or without the possibi- 
lity of their offering resistance. 

The inhabitants of those hills which may have been forced into a 
surrender by cutting off their supplies, and more especially by depriving 
them of water, are compelled to deliver themselves up as captives in the 
camp, as soon as they have capitulated ; but the condition of those who have 
defended themselves, or stood the blockade for some time, is far more 
dreadful. Worn out with the fatigues of the conflict, or totally exhausted 
by the want of water, they can scarcely stand, and are, literally speaking, 
dragged down into camp, where they are certainly regaled with the absoluté 
necessaries of life, but are allowed only a short time to recover themselves, 
The Turks have, indeed, sufficient compassion to send the necessary quantity 


of water up to those poor wretches on the hill, who are too weak even to be 


brought down; they are obliged to pour water over their heads first, and to 
allow them to drink only in small quantities, and gradually, for indulgence 
would prove fatal to them. 

The greatest sufferings are not yet surmounted, and many of these 
unhappy men would prefer death inflicted by their own hands to the dreadful 


| fate which awaits them, if they were acquainted with their lot beforehand. 


They now have to suffer every description of ill-treatment from their tor- 
mentors; blows with the butt-end of the musket, bayonet wounds, and 
stripes with the whip, are the ordinary modes of encouragement adopted to 
arouse the energies of those miserable beings, who, exhausted by physical or 
moral suffering, may happen to sink, Pity is unheard of in these transports ; 
and as personal interest is not engaged for the preservation of one of those 
unhappy wretches, or to prove it an advantage, the only consideration is to 


| render their escape impossible. The Djelabi treat their slaves with more 


humanity, because their personal interests are implicated, for each slave may 
be considered a capital to them, and they consequently do all in their power to 
preserve life at least, and thus to avert a loss. ‘The Turks, on the other hand, 
who have no considerations of this deseription to attend to, treat their pri« 
soners far worse than they would beasts, As soon as they have collected from 
three to six hundred, or perhaps a thousand slaves, the convoy is sent with an 
escort of native troops, and of about fifty men, regulars, under the command 
of an officer to Lobeid. 

To prevent flight, a sheba is hung round the neck ‘of the full-grown 
slaves ; it consists of a young tree about six or eight feet in length, and two 
inches in thickness, forming a fork in front; this is bound round the neck of 
the victim so that the stem of the tree presents anteriorly, the fork is closed 
at the back of the neck by a cross-bar, and fastened in sitx by straps cut 
from a raw hide; thus the slave, in order to be able to walk, is forced to 
take the tree in his hands, and carry it before him. No individual could, 
however, bear this position for any length of time; to relieve each other, 
therefore, the man in front takes the log of his successor on his shoulder, 
and this measure is repeated in succession, It amounts to an impossibility 
to withdraw the head, but the whole neck is always excoriated, an injury 


| leading often to inflammatory action, which occasionally terminates in death. 


Boys from ten to fifteen years of age, who could not carry the sheba, are 
handcuffed together by wooden manacles. ‘The instruments are applied to 
the right hand of the one and the left of the other, above the wrists, where 
they are fastened by straps; they are somewhat excavated to admit the 
hand, but generally fit so closely that the skin is excoriated, and malignant 
ulcers are the result ; but even if the hand were to mortify, or drop off, no 
alleviation of the sufferings of the individual would ensue, for the fetters are 
not taken off before the arrival of the convoy at Lobeid. Some of the boys 
are fastened together in couples by straps applied round the upper part of 
their arms. It may, therefore, easily be imagined how difficult progression 
is rendered to these poor sufferers, and what tortures they have to endure on 
this march. In addition to these trials, they have to bear with most 
miserable fare and further ill-treatment, should their strength fail them, or 
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should they become too weak to proceed. Children under the age before- 
mentioned, women, and old men, are marched singly, and unfettered. Many 
a mother carries her infant, born but a few days before, at her breast, and 
must even take two or three of her children, who may be too young or too 
weak to walk alone, in her arms, or on her back. Old and infirm men who 
can scarcely walk along with the aid of a stick, the sick, and the wounded, 
are taken in the middle between their daughters, wives, or relations, and 
thus slowly dragged onwards, or even carried by turns. If one of these un- 
fortunate beings happen to remain behind the ranks, he is immediately sti- 
mulated to increased activity by blows with the butt-end of the musket, or 
flogged on with the whip. Should even this encouragement fail, and when 
several of these poor wretches cannot possibly proceed any further, ten or 
twenty of them are bound by the hand with a rope, the one end of which is 
attached to the saddle-bow of a camel, and thus those who are half dead are 
dragged onwards ; even if one of them happen to sink no mercy is shown, but 
the fallen man is trailed along the ground and not liberated, even should he 
breathe his last, before his arrival at the stated place of rest. Before the ca- 
ravan halts there is no idea of offering any refreshment whatever in the way 
of food to the exhausted ; the heartless Turk feels no compassion, knows no 
pity ; even if a drop of water might revive a weary wretch, none is given him 
—no, he may perish from want. 

When the caravan reaches the place of rest, those who have been dragged 
along are liberated ; whilst the dead and the exhausted are thrown without 
mercy on the sand, and the latter left to their fate. No prayers, no 
entreaties can soften the obdurate heart of their torturers. They do not 
even allow a wife to take leave of her husband, or a child to press the parting 
kiss upon the lips of its expiring parent. No one is permitted to approach 
these unfortunate wretches — they are given over to their fate. Not even 
as much as a piece of bread or a drop of water is left behind for them. The 
discarded wretch is given up to his doom to linger out his existence, add to 
which the misery of the full consciousness of certain death. In six or four- 


teen days the transport reaches Lobeid, and it is no wonder, considering the | 
inhuman treatment the captives have had to endure, that on its arrival more | 


than one-tenth of the number is found wanting. No notice, however, is taken 
of this frightful loss on the road, for it is government property, and personal 
interest is not concerned. 

In Lobeid the slaves remain together until all the transports arrive, and 
then the distribution takes place. The men best adapted for the purpose 
are drafted into the regiments as recruits, and the remainder of the full- 
grown slaves are delivered over to the troops quartered in Kordofan, 
in liquidation of their arrears of pay, at an estimate of three hundred 
piasters a head ; younger slaves are valued at various prices. The soldiers 
are compelled to re-sell them to the merchants for ready money, or for 
money's worth; sometimes the slave dies of over-fatigue or excess of 
torture, or does not realise the full sum on account of his age or in- 
firmities, and then the soldier suffers the loss, who, moreover, generally 


receives but half his pay, although he has had to wait for several months, or | 


more frequently a whole twelvemonth for this portion of his arrears, 
It is not an uncommon occurrence for a son to find his own father, or a 


father his son, assigned to him, or for a brother to become the possessor of | 
his brother ; but he is forced in defiance of the feelings of nature to sell him, | 


in order to share the proceeds with a comrade who is co-proprietor of the 
slave with him. Officers and privates are obliged to receive these slaves at 


: ees 
a certain valuation in lieu of money, and generally sell them at a loss to the 


Djelabi. The remainder is disposed of by public auction, in the market- 
place, to the highest bidder. 


i 


LITERARY “LIONS.” 
Horace Twiss. 

Mr. Horace Twiss is the son of Francis Twiss, the author of a “ Com- 
plete Verbal Index to the Plays of Shakspeare,” a work of great rarity and 
repute, now, however, on the point of being superseded by the superior claims 
to accuracy and fulness of a similar publication by Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
His mother was Fanny Kemble, the sister of Mrs. Siddons. Mr. Horace 
Twiss has sat in parliament for Wootton Bassett, and in 1828 he became 


Under-Secretary for the Colonies; and after the accession of Lord Grey's | 


government returned once more to the bar. Mrs. Francis Twiss died in 
1812, at the age of fifty-three. Mr, Twiss makes no secret of his age; he 
was born on the 28th of February, 1787, and called to the bar in the year 
1811. He is, therefore, on the sunny side of sixty, walks with a firm step, 
and seems destined to outlive the scriptural threescore years and ten, to the 
delight of a very large circle of friends and sincere admirers. 

Mr. Francis Twiss, the father, is said to have been a great mimic; and 
Sir David Wilkie commends him in his “Journal,” in his usual coid, en- 


comiastic style, for a speech —a fine specimen of mimiery in the manner of | 


Mr. Pitt, made one Twelfth Night at Sir William Beechey’s—a sort of 
interlude or relief to a set series of attitudes displayed by Horatia Hamilton, 
under the direction of her mother, the notorious Lady Hamilton. This was 
in 1809. Mr. Horace Twiss has a reputation for an imitative talent of the 
same nature, 

Mr, Twiss has the merit of writing the most popular book of the season, 
the far-famed “ Coningsby ” of Mr. D'Israeli not excepted. We allude to 
the “ Life of Lord Eldon,” in three thick octavo volumes, embracing a long 
seties of letters, journals, and private memoranda, written by Lord Eldon 





| and executor Mr. ‘Twiss. 





with an evident view to after publication. A man five-and-twenty years a 
lord chancellor, as Lord Eldon was, could not fail in having a great deal to 
tell; but would he tell it clearly, and, above all, would he tell it honestly. 
Now Lord Eldon was a clear thinker; he began life by taking clear views 
of every thing; and he retained a habit of thinking and speaking clearly to 
his dying day. But it too often happens that this otherwise enviable habit 
of thinking and speaking clearly is unaccompanied by any great command 
of the pen. Tom Birch, the brisk Dr. Birch of our historical collections, 
was lively in conversation beyond example, but direetly he began to write, 
Tom's pen became a torpedo. Airy in conversation, to the delight of all 
who heard him, yet his style of writing was dull beyond precedent or en- 
durance. Lord Eldon, it is true, is not by many degrees so indifferent a 
writer as Dr. Birch ; but he writes heavily, and wants the art of recordin 
a small matter gracefully, His facts, however, and what he has to tell, 
triumph over all, and the public have been and are still reading with the 
utmost delight what it had been taught to look forward to for some time 
with impatient anxiety. 

The part of Mr. Twiss in this book is very agreeably and intelligently 
executed. On the fame of this Life his literary reputation must rest. He 
has strung his matter in a very agreeable and graceful manner, It is true 
he exhibits his art too often more through haste and inattention than 
ignorance. The defects of haste may have been supplied in the second 
edition — now fresh from the press; for it is the compilation of an often- 
tried and experienced hand, one at home upon his subject, and not too much 
in love with his hero, 

There is a story current among authors, that Mr. Twiss, in writing this 
life, had occasionally found fault as he went on with the recorded judgments 
of the lord chancellor, and that the present Lord Eldon, the patron, as wé 
shall see, of Mr. Twiss’s labours, objects to the admission of any dissent from 
the well weighed judgments of his venerated grandfather. Mr. Twiss had 
written his book as every good biographer will write a life — fearlessly and 
straightforwardly — praising, impugning, or confirming, not as the humour 
or faney took him, but as the sincere convictions of his own mind pron.pted 
and ‘persuaded him. A reader invariably looks for the clearly recorded 
opinion of his author, and has a right to see set before him the judgment of 
the biographer on the facts he has sifted and sought into. Lord Eldon, it 
is said, thought otherwise; not so much from a fear that Mr. Twiss could 
shake the unalterable decisions of the great founder of his race, but from a 
feeling that the book had already outgrown the proper bulk of a life 
to live: 

For those that live to please, must please to live. 


A big book is a great evil, and we are inclined to agree with Lord Eldon in 
the decision he came to. His lordship would leave all reflection and sum- 
mary to the reader ; he allows his noble grandfather’s judgments to stand as 


| they were pronounced, without a word by way of difference or defence. 


The rage for biography is now at fever point; where it will end, is beyond 
our powers of divination. Charles Mathews dies, and five thick volumes of 
biography by his widow are put forth to appease the Paul Pry propensities 
of our nature. Then Grimaldi dies, and the most popular writer of his 
time is called in to concoct a life of a clown in two octavo volumes. Let us 
pray for long life to Tom Thumb. The death of this Sir Jeffrey Hudson 
of his age would demand a folio, or at least a quarto in double columns. 

We have said that the present Lord Eldon is the patron of Mr. Twiss’s 
biography of his celebrated grandfather. We have yet to tell that his lord- 
ship placed the copyright of all the Eldon papers at the free disposal of 
Mr. Twiss, and when the Life was out, expressed his approbation of the 
performance by a cheque on Childs’s for a thousand pounds, This generous 
dealing reminds one of the good old days in English literature, when peers, 
like Dorset and Halifax, repaid a dedication by a dinner and a hundred rose 
nobles put beneath the cover of the first dish that the hungry poet put out 
his hand to partake of. Mr. Murray has put a second thousand into 
Mr. Twiss’s pocket, so that the Ex-secretary of State for the Colonies has 
been as well rewarded by the present public as by the munificence of his 
friend, the present Lord Eldon. 

We have long looked for a life of Mrs, Siddons from the pen of her nephew 
Why is it that we have looked in vain? Boaden 
is heavy amid all his accuracy; and the “ Life by Campbell” is a miserable 
performance. Much might be expected from Mr. Twiss’s information and 
manner; nor would public expectation be disappointed, if Mr. Twiss would 
set seriously about it.— Pictorial Times. 


_—-—i>— _-—__— 


THE FIRST LEADER. 


Wuat is the matter with you ?” said his wife, “ you pace up and down the 
room like a madman.” “ What shal] I write about?” “ The poor children 


are quite frightened ; you have not noticed them,” “ What shall I write 
about? “ Look at poor little Frank, waiting to show you his new book.” 
“ Hush — I've got a thought!” “ Be quiet, my darlings, your papa is 
thinking.” “ No, I haven't. — Stop—dont speak. Put some paper on my 
desk. Cut it in slips. — So — there, that will do. Now dont speak a word 
—don't let anybody move. How do you think this reads, Clara? — “* The 
awful crisis which has now arrived, and the imminent danger which hangs 
over this great nation, make it imperative on us to rouse —to rouse — to 
rouse the attention of our readers to the awful crisis.’ No—that wont do 
— to rouse — how do you think it begins, Clara?” “ It begins very awfully.” 
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« Suppose I begin: ‘ The crisis which has now arrived is of a nature so 
awful’— do you think that reads better? A leading article all depends on 
the beginning.” “ But what is this crisis that is so awful?” “ My dear 
Clara, the nation is always in a crisis when an editor thinks fit to say so. 
Stop —try this way: ‘ We have frequently taken occasion to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the awful crisis —no—that wont do ;— it would 
imply that our readers pay no attention to what we write, if we are obliged 
frequently to call their attention to it. Better begin this way: ‘ We feel 
sure that our readers and the public will be filled with the same feelings of 
alarm and horror as ourselves, when we lay before them the awful crisis’ — 
I dont like that; ‘laying an awful crisis before people’ strikes me as not 
being a correct figure of rhetoric —a crisis comes of itself. Better as at 
first; nothing like rushing ‘in medias res.’ ‘ The awful crisis—'” “ But 
what is it all about ; why should you put yourself in such a flurry about an 
awful crisis, when the dinner is waiting? I want to know what it isfall 
about?” “ Ah! that’s just what I dont know; but it begins well — dont 
you think so —just the thing to stir em up?” “ My dear Frank, what in the 
name of Heaven is the meaning of all this!” “ I'll tell you presently ; 
dont interrupt me — never interrupt a flow of thought.” “ But the dinner’s 
waiting ; and the children are hungry; can't the nation wait till you have 
done dinner?” — From “ The Man Without a Profession.” 
a 
A Scorcu Tunx.—When I arrived at Cairo, I summoned Osman Effendi, 


who was, as I knew, the owner of several houses, and would be able to pro- | 
| vide me with apartments. He had no difficulty in doing this, for there was | 


not one European traveller in Cairo besides myself. Poor Osman! he met 


me with a sorrowful countenance, for the fear of the plague sat heavily on 
his soul ; he seemed as if he felt that he was doing wrong in lending me a 


|| resting-place ; and he betrayed such a listlessness about temporal matters, as 
'f| one might look for in a man who believed that his days were numbered. 
| He caught me, too, soon after my arrival coming out from the public baths, 


| | and from that time forward he was sadly afraid of me, for he shared the 
{| Opinions of Europeans with respect to the effect of contagion. 


Osma~’s his- 


| tory i» a curious one. He was a Scotchman born, and when very young, 


| | beivg then a drummer-boy, he landed in Egypt with Mackenzie Fraser's 
% fo-ce. He was taken prisoner, and according to Mahometan custom, the al- 


_ ternative of death or the koran was offered to him. He did not choose 
death, and therefore went through the ceremonies which were necessary for 
turning him into a good Mahometan. But what amused me most in his 
| history was this—that very soon after having embraced Islam, he was 


| | obliged in practice to become curious and discriminating in his new faith — 
{| to make war upon Mahometan dissenters, and follow the orthodox standard 


of the prophet in fierce campaigns against the Wahabees, who are the Uni- 
' tarians of the Mussulman world. The Wahabees were crushed, and Osman 
| returning home in triumph from his holy wars, began to flourish in the 
| world; he acquired property, and became effendi or gentleman. At the 


| time of my visit to Cairo, he seemed to be much respected by his brother 


Mahometans, and gave pledge of his sincere alienation from christianity by 
‘|. keeping a couple of wives. He affected the same sort of reserve in men- 

| tioning them as is generally shown by Orientals. He invited me, indeed, 
'f to see his harem, but he made both his wives bundle out before I was ad- 
mitted. He felt, as it seemed to me, that neither of them would bear cri- 
ticism ; and I think that this idea, rather than any motive of sincere jealousy, 
| induced him to keep them out of sight. The rooms of the harem reminded 
me of an English nursery, rather than of a Mahometan paradise. One is 
| apt to judge of a woman before one sees her, by the air of elegance, or coarse- 
_ ness, with which she surrounds her home; I judged Osman’s wives by this 
test, and condemned them both. But the strangest feature in Osman's cha- 
racter was his inextinguishable nationality. In vain they had brought him 
over the seas in early boyhood—in vain had he suffered captivity, conversion, 


‘|| circumcision —in vain they had passed him through fire in their Arabian 


campaigns—~they could not cut away or burn out poor Osman's inborn love 
of all that was Scotch: in vain men called him effendi — in vain he swept 
along in eastern robes— in vain the rival wives adorned his harem ; the joy 
of his heart still plainly lay in this, that he had three shelves of books, and 
that the books were thorough-bred Seotch —the Edinburgh this — the 
Edinburgh that; and above all I recollect, he prided himself upon the 
¢ renee Cabinet Library.” — Eothen, 

Henay 1V.—An assault was made upon Windsor Castle, in 1401, by certain 
barons opposed to Henry I'V., since it stands associated with the history of 
Richard. Henry was invited to attend a tournament at Oxford, where a 
band of desperate ruffians had undertaken to rush upon him and his son, and 
_ slay them on the spot. The king at the time was at Windsor, little appre- 
hending the contemplated violence, when the Earl of Rutland, one of the 
conspirators, revealed to bis monarch the cruel plot. On the day of the 
tournament, neither Rutland nor the king appeared ; from which circumstance 
the parties coneerned in the conspiracy concluded that they were betrayed. 
| They immediately set out from Oxford with five hundred horse, intending 
to surprise the king at Windsor, where he was attended by only a small 
guard, But Henry escaped before their arrival and repaired to London, 
where he issued writs for their apprehension, and raised forces to quell their 
rebellion. Disappointed in their plans, they remained for a short time at 
Windsor, when they were suddenly sorpataad by the appearance of a royal 
army, and were glad to flee to their respective castles. But popular feeling 
was on the side of Henry, and the conspirators were speedily destroyed by 
the rage of the people.— Windsor in the Olden Time. 


Tue Aputrerations or Branvy. — Many of the liqueurs drunk both in | 
England and France are exceedingly unwholesome ; and, should any of our | 
readers need a cordial or stimulant after dinner or with their coffee, we | 
would in preference recommend them a small glass of pure Cognac brandy; _ 
but this should be obtained from a trustworthy house, as the Cognac brandies 
are adulterated with Spanish or Bordeaux brandy of very inferior quality, 
with neutral-flavoured rum, and rectified spirits, British brandy bitters are 
used to fill up the flavour, but comparatively in small quantities, as it is ex- 
ceedingly powerful. The adulterated brandy is usually composed of rectified _ 
spirits, cassia, carraways, chamomile flowers, orange-peel, &c. Cherry-laurel 
water is also used to answer the same purpose as British brandy-bitters, 


and is, indeed, more frequently had recourse to, because the quantity |) 


of it applied does not prevent a trial of the strength of the brandy 
by the hydrometer. The qualities of laurel-water are poisonous and per- | 


nicious, and the extract of almond-cake, prepared by keeping a quantity of | 


the cake for a long time in spirits of wine, is also a noxious ingredient. 
The almond-cake is used to impart to the adulterated brandy a taste re- | 
sembling the kernel flavour which the genuine article possesses. The extract 

of capsicums and extract of grains of paradise, known by the name of the 
devil, are also frequently used. The extract of capsicums is made by 


| putting a quantity of the small East India chillies into a bottle of spirits of 


wine, and keeping it closely stopped for a month, The same process is fol- 


lowed in reference to grains of paradise, and they are both used to impart an t 


appearance of strength. They infuse into the spirit a hot, pungent, fiery 
flavour, which no one of good taste—no one, indeed, whose organs of 
taste were not vitiated by a long indulgence in ardent spirits — would at all 
relish. Colouring of burnt sugar is also had recourse to, to deepen the 
colour of the brandy rendered too pale by the preceding mixtures, and it is 
further employed to answer the same end with rum. Saffron, mace, terra 
japonica, spirits of sweet nitre, and prunes are used to improve the flavour of 
brandy, and new brandy is made to look like old by the addition of aqua 
ammonize, — Fraser’s Magazine for October. 

Tue Ixish Doctrors.— Upon the Irish soil there is no class of Irishmen su- 
perior to the medical men. _I ts physicians and surgeons are the best specimens 
of the country. The Irish barristers are devoured by personal ambition, and 
beyond their profession they are only politicians; the landlords are selfish 
and want national feelings; the Protestant ecclesiastics are miserably bigotted, 
and will not mix with Catholics; the Catholic ecclesiastics, after receiving 
some education, show but little appetite for more; the Irish merchants are 
deficient in enterprize ; but the medical men of the country are decidedly the | 
best Irishmen, tried by a local as well as a cosmopolite standard. They are 
more rational in their views, more refined in their habits, more tolerant of 
political and religious differences than any of the other classes. They are 
by an immense degree superior in general knowledge to the lawyers, the 
parsons, and the priests. Their society is far more interesting and agreeable | 
than that of the barristers, whose profession has sunk since the Union; and, 
considered as professional men, they are the most generous and liberal in 
the community.— /reland and her Rulers. 

Goon Tastrr,— We passed on into the room, and here commenced the 
development of the author of “ Vathek’s” taste. No frittering away with 
elaborate ornaments —no fantastic twistings and curvings of the tawdry. | 
Louis Quatorze style, no heaping of everything that is costly and expensive, | 
without reference to repose, no pieces of china on the mantel-piece, looking | 
as if they were going to be crushed by huge masses of bronze beside them ; 
no tables in the centre of the room, crowded with all sorts of curious things 
under tall glasses, fortune-tellers cut out by young ladies, and dolls dressed 
up by industrious old spinsters, No; every thing was solemn, chaste, sub- 
stantial —oak and ebony, marbles and bronzes, pictures and books, gold can- 
dlesticks and precious gems. Rich red damasks and dark purple cloths met 
the eye, but so judiciously arranged, that no one thing drew your attention 
suddenly ; all was calm — every thing was in proportion, plain, yet not mo- 
notonous, but happily relieved by graceful carvings where relief was required ; 
a deep repose seemed to reign over all. —Conversations with Mr. Beckford. 
— The New Monthly Magazine. 

Bevourn Women. — The Bedouin women are not treasured up like the | 
wives and daughters of other Orientals, and indeed they seemed almost en- | 
tirely free from the restraints imposed by jealousy. The feint which they | 
made of concealing their faces from me was always slight; they never, [ 
think, wore the yashmack properly fixed: when they first saw me, they used 
to hold up a part of their drapery with one hand across their faces, but they 
seldom persevered very steadily in subjecting me to this privation. Unhappy 
beings! they were sadly plain. The awful haggardness which gave some- 
thing of character to the faces of the men, was sheer ugliness in the poor 
women. It is a great shame, but the truth is, that except when we refer to 
the beautiful devotion of the mother to her child, all the fine things we say 
and think about woman, apply only to those who are tolerably good-looking 
or graceful. These Arab women were so plain and clumsy, that they seemed 
to ine to be fit for nothing but another and a better world. They may 
have been good women enough, so far as relates to the exercise of the minor 
virtues, but they had so grossly neglected the prime duty of looking pretty 
in this transitory life, that I could not at all forgive them; they seemed to 
feel the weight of their guilt, and to be truly and humbly penitent. I had 
the complete command of their affections, for at any moment I could make 
their young hearts bound, and their old hearts jump, by offering a handful 
of tobacco ; and yet, believe me, it was not in the first soirée that my store 
of Latakawa was exhausted. — Eothen. 
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LIFE OF DR. DALTON. 
BY THE DEAN OF ELY. 


Dr. Darron was one of that vigorous race 


| of Cumberland yeomen, amongst whom are some- 


times found the most simple and primitive habits 
and manners combined with no inconsiderable 
literary or scientific attainments. From teaching 
a school as a boy in his native village of Eagles- 
field, near Cockermouth, we find him at a subse- 


| quent period similarly engaged at Kendal, where 


he had the society and assistance of Gough, the 


| blind philosopher and a man of very remarkable 


powers, and of other persons of congenial tastes 
with his own. In1793,when in his twenty-third 
year, he became Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in the New College in Mosley 
Street, Manchester, a situation which he continued 


| to hold for a period of six years, and until the 
| establishment was removed to this city, when he 
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became a private teacher of the same subjects, oc- 
cupying for the purposes of study and instruction 
the lower rooms of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society in George Street, rarely quitting the scene 
of his tranquil and unambitious labours beyond 
an annual visit to his native mountains, with a 
joint view to health and meteorological observ- 
ations. He made his first appearance as an author 
in a volume of “ Meteorological Observations and 
Essays,” which he published in 1793, and which 
contains the germ of many of this subsequent 
speculations and discoveries ; and his first views 
of the Atomic Theory, which must for ever render 
his name memorable as one of the great founders 
of chemical philosophy, were suggested to him 
during his examination of olefiant gas and car- 
buretted hydrogen gas. His theory was noticed 
in lectures which he delivered at Manchester in 
1803 and 1804, and much more explicitly in lec- 
tures delivered at Edinburgh and Glasgow; it 
was, however, first made generally known to the 
world in Dr. Thomson’s Chemistry in 1807, and 
was briefly noticed in his own system of chemistry 
which appeared in the following year; and though 
his claims to this great generalisation were subject 
to some disputes both at home and abroad, yet 
in a very short time both the doctrine and its 
author were acknowledged and recognised by 
Wollaston, Davy, Berzelius, and all the great 
chemists in Europe. But the atomic theory is 
not the only great contribution to chemical science 
which we owe to Dalton; he discovered cotem- 
poraneously with Gay-Lussac, with whom many 
of his researches run parallel,'the}important general 
law of the expansion of gases — that for equal in- 
crements of temperature, all gases expand by the 
same portion of their bulk, being about three- 
eighths in proceeding from the temperatures of 
freezing and boiling water. His contributions to 
meteorology were also of the most important kind. 
Dr. Dalton was not a man of what are commonly 
called brilliant talents, but of a singularly clear 
understanding, and plain practical good sense ; 
his approaches to the formation of his theories 
were slow and deliberate, where every step of his 
induction was made the object of long-continued 
and persevering thought; but his convictions 
were based upon the true principles of inductive 
philosophy, and when once formed, were boldly 
advanced and steadily maintained. It is always 
unsafe, and perhaps unwise, to speculate upon the 
amount of good fortune which is connected with 
the time and circumstances of any great discovery, 
with some view to detract from the credit of its 
author; and it has been contended that Wollas- 
ton, Berzelius, and others were already in the 
track which would naturally lead to this great 


| 


| 


| Peace 











generalisation; but it has been frequently and 

justly remarked, that if philosophy be a lottery, 

those only who play well are ever observed to 

draw its prizes. “Though Dalton's great dis- 

covery,” says the historian of the Inductive 

Sciences, “was soon generally employed, and 

universally spoken of with admiration, it did not 

bring to him anything but barren praise, and he 

continued in his humble employment when his 

fame had filled Europe, and his name become 

a household word in the laboratory. After some 

years he was appointed a corresponding member 

of the Institute of France, which may be con- 

sidered as a European recognition of the im- 

portance of what he had done; and in 1826, two 

medals for the encouragement of science having 
been placed at'the disposal of the Royal Society 
byjthe King, one*of them was assigned to Dalton, 

‘for his development of the atomic theory.’ In 
1833, at a meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, which was held at 
Cambridge, it was announced that the King had 
bestowed upon him a pension of 150i. At the 
preceding meeting at Oxford, that University had 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws, a step 
the more remarkable since he belonged to the 
sect of Quakers. At all the meetings of the 
British Association he has been present, and has 
always been surrounded with the reverence and 
admiration of all who feel any sympathy with the 
progress of science. May he long remain among 
us, thus to remind us of the vast advance which 
chemistry owes to him.” This was written in 
1837, the year in which a severe attack of 
paralysis seriously impaired his powers; he last 
appeared among us at Manchester, when he re- 
ceived the respectful homage of the distinguished 
foreigners and others who were there assembled ; 
he died on the 27th of July last, in the 78th year 
of his age. His funeral, which was public, was 
attended by all classes of the inhabitants, who felt 
justly proud of being the fellow-citizens of so 
distinguished a man. — Read at the late Meeting of 
the British Association. 


— ——— 


An Oproatunrry ror tae Benevotent. — It 
will be in the recollection of our readers that we 
noticed, some weeks back, the publication of a 
small volume of tales and poems, with a very 
earnest and affecting preface by Mr. Dickens. It 
was called “the Evenings of a Working Man, 
being the occupation of his scanty leisure: by 
John Overs.” The book and the interest expressed 
by Mr. Dickens originated in the anxiety of a 
most clever and deserving man in humble life, 
afflicted with a mortal sickness, to make some 
temporary provision, however slight, “for his sick 
wife and very young family.” We donot know 
what success it has had, or whether the arrange- 
ment with the publisher was such as to give Mr. 
Overs the full benefit of it; but the poor man 
died suddenly last Saturday, at 55. Vauxhall Street, 
Lambeth, leaving, all but destitute, a widow and 
six children, the oldest nine years, and the youngest 
two months old. 

Tue Trarrists.— When the Abbé de Rancé 
introduced his reform into his “abbaye,” the 
monks themselves were but the ruins of monks. 
Reduced to seven in number, these fragments of 
cenobites were denaturalised by abundance or mis- 
fortune. For a long period they had merited 
reproach, As early as the eleventh century, the 
monk is declared by Adalbéron to be transformed 
into a soldier. In Normandy, a superior, having 
presumed to admonish his monks, was flagellated 
by them after his death. Abailard, who tried 
severity in Brittany, found himself exposed to 
poison, “ Rancé incurred similar dangers. No 
sooner had he uttered the word reform, than he 
was threatened with poison, the dagger, and the 
pond. A gentleman of the neighbourhood, M. de 
St. Louis, offered his aid to the Abbe; but the | 
latter declined it, with the remark, that the 
apostles had established the Gospel in spite of the 
powers of the earth; and that, after all, the 
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greatest happiness was that of dying for the sake 
of justice,” — Chateaubriand’s Life of Raneé, 


Hixts to Lovers or Frowsas,— A most 
beautiful and easily attained show of evergreens 
in winter may be had by a very simple plan, 
which has been found to answer remarkably well. 
on a small scale. If geranium branches are taken’ 
from healthy and luxuriant trees just before the 
winter sets in, cut as for slips, and immersed in 
soap and water, they will, after drooping for a 
few days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, 
and continue in the finest vigour all the winter. 
By placing a number of bottles thus filled in 
flower baskets, with moss to conceal the bottles, 
a show of evergreens is easily ensured for a whole 
season. They require no fresh water. 


Epvucation rx Certon. — There are 99 govern- 
ment schools, 56 under the Church Missionary 
Society, 86 Wesleyan, 100 American, 16 Baptist, 
63 Roman Catholic, and some private schools, It 
appears that instruction is given in English, as 
well as in the native languages—(for there are 
two of them, the Singhalese and the Tamul, re- 
sembling each other, and both having affinity to 
the Sanscrit). It is very desirable to make the 
island, as far as can be, English; and to have 
the English language taught, and, if possible, 
established there. Already a step has been taken 
towards this, law proceedings being in English. 
But, however desirable it may be to give the 
people a new language, it is only by teaching 
them in their own that we can at all hope to ad- 
vance their minds, or put them in possession of 
religious knowledge. This has been our ex- 
perience nearer home in regard to the Welsh and 
Irish. The upper classes in Ceylon are by no 
means illiterate. There are many works in Tamul, 
as well as in Singhalese, written on the ola or 
talipot leaf. Some on grammar, astronomy, che- 
mistry, medicine, ethics, the drama, religion, and 
magic. The Dutch made some efforts towards 
the establishment of parish schools, and had the 
Scriptures of the New Testament and a great 
part of the Old translated into the Tamul, and 
several editions of this translation have been 
printed in Madras as well as in Ceylon. — Dublin 
University Magazine. 

Reevtation or tue Mowasreny or La 
Trarre.— At two o'clock every one must rise 
for matins. The summoning bell will strike ra- 
pidly, in order to prevent slothfulness. Great 
modesty of demeanour must be observed in 
church ; and all inclinations of the body and ge- 
nuflexions must be made simultaneously. From 
the commencement of matings till the first psalm, 
each monk will remain uncovered. 

In the dormitory no one is permitted to turn 
his head! and gravity is required in walking. 
No monk is allowed to enter the cell of another. 
A straw mattrass, six inches thick, with a straw 
bolster, and a bedstead of rough planks, standing 
on trestles, will serve fora couch. Cleanliness is 
recommended in the refectory ; the eyes are never 
to be raised; at the same time, none must incline 
the body too much over his food. 

As soon as the bell calls to work, the monks 
and novices assemble in the parlour, and after- 
wards proceed to their assigned tasks with great 
reserve and inward meditation, considering their 
labour as the first penalty of their sins, At the 
hour of recreation the news of the day must not 
be spoken of. During the grandes sorties the 
monks may silently retire with a book to some 
spot in the forest, at a distance from the society of 
the seculars, The chapter of sins (for their in- 
vestigation) will be held twice a week, Previous 
to self-accusation, the whole assembly must lie 
prostrate, and the superior, saying “ Quid dicite?” 
every one, in a suppressed voice, will answer 
“ Meas eulpas!” No complaint must be heard in 
the infirmary from those who suffer. The sick 
man must have nothing before his eyes but the 
image of death, and have no apprehension ef any- 
thing so much as of living. Chateaubriand’s Life 
of Rancé. 
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Of this Day, Saturday, Oct. 12., (price 6d. stamped,) contains a MAGNIFICENT SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS of 


LOUIS 
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PHILIPPE 


IN ENGLAND; 


7 The French Squadron at Sea; the Landing at Portsmouth; Royal Cortége leaving Farnborough Station; the Arrival at Windsor; Portrait of 


Louis Philippe, and other 


most interesting Sketches, 


A Second Gallery of Engravings, illustrative of the 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT YORK, 


Including Views of York Minster, and Portraits of Sir David Brewster, Professor Mae Cullagh, the Astronomer Royal, Sir Henry de la Beche, 


GRAND SKETCH OF A GERMAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VINTAGE IN FRANCE. 


. Dr. Daubeny, and T. Tooke, Esq. 
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THIRTY ENGRAVINGS, AND ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Office, 135. Fleet Street, London. 


constantly announced for promoting the growth, or repro- 
uction of the Hair, few survive, even in name, beyond a very 


limited period ; whilst 
aie ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 
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iw HAIR,—Of the numerous compounds 


. The singular virtues of 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Human Hair, are too 
well known and appreciated to need comment. The very facts of 
the high and ished patronage it enjoys, its general use in 
th numerous testimonials constantly re- 


coptrion, together wi 
its favour, are authoritics which stamp its superior ex- | 
and title a sim nature. Bei 


all attempts ‘of ng 
consequent great demand excites the 
ecpers, who vend the most spurious 
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y materials renders 


a thus proving th 
—thus 
the title of* Macasear Oil.” 
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at One Shilling per pound. 


of burning two Tallow moulds of | 


fo make the experi- 
ATENT CANDLE” 
t; and whether, therefore, 
3 cheaper sures of light than the com- 
, notwithstanding the difference in price per 


be taken to ask for them in the under the name 
above, as there imitations sold under the name 
Consens te,” by which ‘Price's 


Patent Candles were originally 
obtain them 
Ca, Belmont, Vauxhall ee ect Go button Strect, 


EDWARD PRICE | 
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reputation unparalleled, is still on the increase in public es- | 
th 1 invention for | 


abor- | 


of six | 


for CHILDREN are | 


| GENUINE SECOND-HAND WATCHES, 
| 


At H. Perring's, City Road, Finsbury, opposite the Artillery 
Ground. 


| TN Gold, Silver, and Gilt Cases, many of which 
are manufactured by the best London Makers ; also some first- 
rate Geneva Watches. The public are informed that the whole of 
| the Stock is genuine forfeited property, collected from the various 
| Pawnbrokers in and about London; thatevery Watch is warranted 
| to perform well, being cleaned and carefully examined before sub- 
mitted in a retail shape ; and as to price and quality, they must 
ive general satisfaction, every Watch being offered Br less than 
alf its original cost. Every variety of Watches repaired and ex- 
changed. Lamctte Glasses fitted, 6d. each. 
N.B. Any Watch not approved of, and returned within seven 
days, will be exchanged, or the er returned, allowing 5per cent 
from the purchase. The trade supplied gencrally. 


ATENT ELECTRO.PLATED and GILT 
pea TOOL ES in every variety, at the Establishments of the 


ELKINGTON and Co. 
REGENT STREET, corner of Jermyn Street. 
Y—45. MOORGATE STREET. 
| The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
| their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their own 
manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality only, 
which invariably bear their mark, “ E. and Co." under a crown.— 
Old articles replated and gilt. 


A CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and 
and B 


BUNIONS. — ALLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM CORN 

UNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the first ap- 

pl mm. universally acknowledged efficacy of this extra- 

| ordinary, safe, and never-failing remedy for the speedy and cer- 

| tain cure of corns and bunions, however obstinate and of long 
standing, induces the proprietor of this hizhly important chymi- 
cal discovery to caution the public against base and spurious imi- 
tations, injurious in their effects, and most dangerous to those 
who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent poses of 
others, are induced to apply them. The proprictor has received 
testimonials from the most respectable families in the kingdom. 
The genuine has the sicnature of J. A. Sharwood on the outside 

| Wrapper. Sold at 55. Bishopsgate Without ; and by appointment 
Hy T, 150. and Chan , 76. Oxford Street ; and most Me- 
dicine Vendors. 


HE ATRAPILATORY, or LIQUID HAIR 


DYE ; the only dye that rea_ly answers for all colours, and 

does not require re-doing, but as the hair grows, as it never fades 

| or acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 

dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest confidence, recom- 

| mend the above dye as infallible, if done at their establishment ; 

and ladies or gentlemen requiring it are uested to bring their 

| friends, or servants, with them to see how it is used, which will 

| ee A Rerverts yar the ghanse of failure. 
vera vate apartments deve en y above pu 

|. and come of thelr establishment having used it, the effect produced 

can be at once seen. They think it necessary to add, that by at- 

tending strictly to the instructions given with each bottle of dye, 

numerous persons have succeeded equally well without coming 

to them. 

fstrees, ao and ome, 19 o-~ 120, Bichopagote Street, the 

lebra rruquicrs, Perfumers, Hair-cutters, and Hair-dyers. 

WB. Families attended at their own residences, whatever the 


ENDER and FIRE-IRON WARE- 


HOUSE, 36. King William Street, 4doors from London 

ridge. GREEN and CONSTABLE respectfully inform the pub- 
lie, they have an entire new stock of Fenders and Fire-irons, to 
mect the increasing demand for light and chaste patterns at — 
moderate prices. N.B. A large assortment of Cornice Poles, 
Bands, and Rings. s 

Families furnishing their houses, will find at GREEN and 
CONSTABLE'S old established Warehouses every article of 
useful and ornamental Ironmongery, including all that can be 
required for the furnishing of smallest ounags or —— 
mansion at moderate prices, according to the style wished for. 
Somgeenentve lists of every article required in furnishing a house 
for the purpose of making a selection, forwarded to order in town 
or country, free of expense. 


J ln SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from Pain, 


—~LEFAY'’S GRANDE POMMADE cures, in most cases 
by one application, tic-doloureux, gout, and all ful affections 
of the nerves, giving instant relief in the most ful paroxysms. 
Patients who had for years drawn on a miserable existence, and 
many who had lost the use of their limbs from weakness, ht 
on by ysis and rheumatism, to the astonishment of t 
medical attendants and acquaintances, have by a ngs 
been restored to strength, health, and comfort, sf¥er electricity. 
galvanism, blistering, veratrine, colchicum, and all the usu 
remedies had been tried and found useless. its surprising effects 
have also been expericnced in its rapid cure of rheumatic pains of 
the head and face, lumbago, paralytic affections, weakness of the 
ligaments and joints, glandular swellings, sore throat, chronic 
rheumatism, palpitation of the heart, and difficult iration. It 
requires no restraint from business or pleasure, nor it cause 
any eruption, and may be applied to the most delicate skin without 
fear of injury. Sold by the ee of Jean Lefay, the in- 
ventor, by his sole agent, J. W. Stirling, chemist, 86. High Street, 
Whitechapel, in metallic cases, at 4s. 6¢. and 2s. 9d. each. 

N.B. A post-office order for 5s. whit yey for a 4s. 6d. case and ita 
carriage to an rt of the United Kingdom. It can be had of 
anew, 150. Oxford Street, and most of the principal medicine 

alers. 


UDDEN DEATH.— There are many who 
4%) fear sudden death, and yet neglect the means of 
it, which is truly surprising, when it is well know at many 
valuable lives are frequently saved by the pt administration 
of STIRLING’S STOMACH PILLS, which, without their aid, 
might be lost before medical assistance could procured. 
therefore, highly important at this scason that they should be 
by every one, not — on account of their general 
bilious and liver complaints, but most particularly for 
valuable properties in affording immediate relief in those 
alarming complaints, apoplexy, windy the 
stomach, sensation of suffocation, trembling, fe 
fits, palpitation of the heart, violent th ng wi 
e,&c. They act gently on the bowels, ver, 
and qulekty remove the causes that produce —_ 
only > We anne. Pharmaceutical 6. is 
Street, Whitechapel, in boxes at las. Nee 2s. Od., 48. 6d., and lis, 
each. Caution. — The genuine have name of J. W. Stirling 
engraved on the stamp. 
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